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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most important event that occurred during September 
was the decision taken on the 10th at the Trades Union Con- 
, gress at Norwich when, by a card vote, it was 
plosing the decided by 3,544,000 votes to 224,000, that 
should Socialists be returned to power, they 

would not stop re-armament. Hitherto the official policy 
of the British Trade Unionists had been disarmament in 
reliance on Geneva. Credit for this changed policy is largely 
due to the lead given by the Committee which, 
in a reasoned statement issued before the meeting, showed 
why Socialists were abandoning their anti-National bias. 
British Trade Unionists have displayed great courage in this 
frank realization that Britain can only be defended by British 
Arms. Sir Walter Citrine, who moved the adoption of the 
report, said that, “deplorable as it might be, the League 
system was little more than a name. . . . Insecurity and 
fear were stalking throughout Europe.” Mr. Coombes, 
speaking for the Navigation and Engineer Officers’ Union, 
said that “no ship’s officer thought that it was any use in 
dealing with pirates to write letters to them . . . he hoped 
that the Congress would send it forth with frankness, that 
the working people of this country were determined to defend 
the precious heritage which was theirs.’ Mr. Lawther, 
speaking for the miners, stated that they were supporting 
this policy (of re-armament) because it was the only possible 
one. Winding up the debate, Sir Walter Citrine admitted 
that ‘‘ much as he distrusted the present Government, he 
distrusted the governments of Hitler and Mussolini a great 
deal more.” There was some opposition, of course, but the 
common sense of the overwhelming majority swept it away. 
The event is a capital one. It should mean the end of the 
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campaign of denigration of the fighting services on Socialist 
platforms and in schools. It should mean the calling off of 
discouragement of enlistment. This vote of the Trade Union 
Congress is a certain sign that the false and dangerous ideas, 
designed to destroy the British Empire, have been found out 
for what they are. 


Tuts Trade Union decision does not mean that the Socialists 
are going to support the National Government in every item 

of their defence programme. Far from it. 
toed They will continue to be unsparing critics. 

But it does mean that on the vital question 
of whether or not the country should be ready to defend 
itself against aggressors there is now no difference between 
the political parties. That is a new factor of overwhelming 
importance. It is the British contribution—and a notable 
one—to world stability that we lay on one side our differences 
on the all-important matter of our own defence. The Trade 
Union Congress has given the right answer to those who 
thought that the British working man could be cajoled or 
browbeaten out of his independence. It is a notice put 
up to “keep off the grass,” and we commend this portent 
to the consideration of those foreign countries and their 
British agents who are ceaselessly at work in our midst 
to bring about the disunion which alone can break a strong 
people. The publicity given to this matter came at the 
right moment. A vast German push in our press had been 
designed for the autumn. The expulsion of The Times 
correspondent from Berlin checked this a little. The Trade 
Union resolution made it still more inopportune, and certain 
newspapers hitherto pro-German have become slightly less 
so. While every patriot will have rejoiced at the decision 
of the T.U.C., we have to remember that resolutions passed 
at meetings, however excellent, do not give us security. 
That will only be achieved by prolonged and skilful effort 
and great and steady sacrifice. 


Not the least important result of the Norwich resolution is 
that it will give the Socialist party in the House of Commons 
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a far more logical position. Up to now they have advocated 
various wars but have shuddered at the idea of having 

any means of fighting them. Now that the 
Goo Dawth of bulk of their party has agreed that re-arma- 

ment is required they should become useful 
critics of how the work is proceeding. No Conservative 
supposes for a moment that the Socialists are going—as one 
Liberal contemporary suggested—“to line up behind Sir 
Thomas Inskip.” Far from it. But they will now, we hope, 
try to find out what he is doing with our men and our money 
and they can, if they choose, become vigilant guardians of 
important British interests. As “yes men” and “ nodders ” 
they would have no value. We have plenty of these in the 
Conservative party, but we have all too few constructive and 
independent critics. The Socialists could, and should, become 
at last a really capable opposition. There is a fine hand to 
be played, and while the hearts of all must rejoice at the 
Norwich resolution, Conservative agents fully realize that 
it means a much harder fight for them. Internationalism 
has no chance at all with the electorate, but if the Socialists 
abandon this delusion and refrain from wanting this country 
to join in every scrap all over the world, they may run the 
‘ National Government ”’ pretty hard at the next election. 


THE war in the Far East has continued without remission 
and without any effort to spare the lives and property of 
third parties. British opinion has been much 
moved by the frightful losses incurred at 
Shanghai in the clash between China and 
Japan. Our eyes have been more on our own people than on 
the main field of operations in North China, and we have 
watched what has been going on around the town where, 
owing to British enterprise, one of the greatest commercial 
centres in the world has been built up. The Shanghai fighting 
has employed some 50,000 to 60,000 Japanese troops, a fleet 
of warships and, according to the well-informed correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, 300 aeroplanes. At first the 
Chinese resistance was greater than had been expected by their 
attackers, but on September 13 they were forced to withdraw 
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to a line considerably. further back, in spite of their great 
superiority of numbers—three to one, it is said. During the 
first month’s fighting at Shanghai the Chinese casualties are 
believed to have amounted to 15,000, and Japanese casualties 
have been placed at 5,000, but no certainty exists about these 
figures. The retreat of the Chinese armies on September 13 
gives the Japanese at Shanghai the room they have greatly 
needed. It is hoped that the removal of the line will ease 
the situation for us in Shanghai, where our réle has been a 
singularly poor one since the fighting began. In the North 
the Japanese are carrying out what is obviously their main 
objective. They forced the Nankow Pass on August 27 
and by a turning movement took its defenders in the rear. 
They have now captured Tatung, a large town in North- 
eastern Shansi. It is obvious that this is their most 
advantageous line of march, for they have their protectorates 
of Manchukuo and Korea as bases; they have some 200,000 
troops commanded by General Count Terauchi; they have 
control of Pekin and Tientsin and are astride the railways 
which serve North China. 


THE appointment of General Count Terauchi to the command 
of the Japanese armies in the North was not made public 
. until September 14. At the same time news 
es was received that a great battle in North 
China had begun, following the systematic 

driving of the Chinese troops out of their hill positions which 
had gone on for weeks. In this battle the Japanese, having 
defeated the Chinese south of Tientsin, next attacked them 
along a front of fifty miles extending from the River Liuli, 
west of Liangsiang, to the neighbourhood of Kwan. Feeling 
the full force of the Japanese armies, the Chinese fell back 
on September 14 from their line on the Yungting River, 
Japanese troops pursuing their routed forces. The town 
of Kwan was occupied by the Japanese on September 15, 
while the last Chinese stronghold in the Machang area also 
fell on that day. In this contest the Chinese, out-generalled 
and out-fought, lost thousands of prisoners, and the great 
victory means the military collapse of China over a vast 
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area. This military defeat was not the only one sustained 
by the Chinese in September. At the same time it was 
announced by the President of the United States of America 
that ships owned by the American Government were 
forbidden to carry arms, ammunition and instruments of 
war to China. Other American ships were warned that 
they would not be protected. This was a great blow 
to the Chinese, who were counting upon a supply of aircraft 
which was awaiting shipment when the order was issued. 
The Americans are said to sympathise with China, but they 
probably realise that Japan will be victorious. They are 
realists, unlike the people in this country who see Chinese 
victories in the clouds of their own thoughts. 


THE Japanese have made it clear, in this affair, that they 
are as indifferent to our good opinion as they are contemptuous 

of our power of reprisal. We are reaping 
ue of the fruits of a total misunderstanding of the 

Far Eastern situation. For years the Foreign 
Office, under the sinister influence of ignorant amateurs 
have put all their money on China and the United States as 
guardians of order in the Far East. We threw over Japan’s 
alliance in 1922 and have snubbed her ever since, sending out the 
ridiculous Lytton Commission to insult her over Manchukuo. 
Our merchants in Shanghai are paying for this frightful folly. 
One other victim was the British Ambassador to China, 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Huguesson, who was bombed and 
seriously hurt while driving from Shanghai to Nankin. We 
have lectured the Japanese for this and have demanded 
apologies and the punishment of the offenders. They have 
quietly put us off with very calmly expressed regrets at the 
accident. We may be sure that this incident was an accident. 
What was not an accident, however, was the selection of 
Shanghai as a battlefield. The destruction of this great 
centre of Western civilisation happens to suit the com- 
batants, who would, both of them, gladly see the white 
man driven away from the Far East. 


Dvurine the end of August a number of ships were attacked 
in the Mediterranean, and on August 31 an effort was made 
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to torpedo the British destroyer Havock. These attacks 
came from an unknown submarine which showed no colours. 
The incident was at once seized upon by 
press partisans here and the pirate boat was 
declared to be: 


Piracy in the 
Mediterranean 


Russian 

Spanish Nationalist 

Spanish Red 

Italian 
according to the political tinge of the newspaper. Whoever 
it was that was operating a pirate boat, the thing had to be 
stopped. The ever-hopeful British Government, working 
in concert with the French, issued invitations to the Medi- 
terranean countries, with Russia and Germany added, to 
discuss piracy at Nyon, near, but not at, Geneva. This 
caused the most fearful rumpus among the numerous and 
highly-paid officials of the League, and every telephone and 
telegraph wire was kept humming with their protests. Their 
agitation was not without effect. Russia is now the power 
most ardent in expressions of devotion to Geneva, which she 
uses to further her own policy. The League officials, there- 
fore, found a protector in Mr. Litvinoff. Their protests har- 
monized with his wishes, and the Russian Government 
determined to torpedo Nyon. The following timetable is 
suggestive. On September 5 the Russian Government 
received the Anglo-French invitation to meet them, Germany 
and Italy and the lesser Mediterranean powers at Nyon ; Spain 
was excluded. On September 6 Moscow sent a violent note to 
Rome, accusing Italy of sinking two Russian ships in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. On September 7 Berlin and Rome 
discussed together whether they should go to Nyon. On 
the same day Moscow accepted the invitation and demanded 
the presence of Valencia and the exclusion of Germany ! 
On September 8 a further violent note went from Moscow 
to Rome. Italy and Germany, on this, declined the 
invitation. In spite of this, in spite of the officials of the 
League, the meeting at Nyon took place on September 10. 
Decisions were made, as follow :— 


Britain and France will police the main routes of the Mediterranean. 
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All submarines not conforming to the 1936 rules of war to be treated 
as pirates and sunk. 

Each Mediterranean country was to be responsible for its own 
territorial waters. 


Mr. Litvinoff made a further public attack on Italy during 
the Nyon Conference. It is no wonder that Russia should 
feel sore about Italy—that country has beaten her in Spain, 
horse, foot and artillery. Italy was kept informed of 
the Nyon proceedings. She was asked to undertake her 
share of the Mediterranean watch but in such a way as to 
ensure her refusal. 


ONE cause of the irregularity in warfare occurring in the 
Mediterranean is due to our failure and France’s failure to 

’ declare neutrality as between the Spanish 
oe alee combatants. Had we done this our rights 
and those of others would have been clear. But we have 
tried to create the precedent of ‘“‘ non-intervention ” instead 
of using the old laws and we have been in the soup ever since. 
Even this matter of piracy comes ultimately back to the fact 
that, having no “ belligerent rights,” neither party has the 
right to search or seize suspected vessels. The Nyon Con- 
ference had to try and get round this denial of legality to the 
warring Spanish peoples. The nonsensical Russian view that 
the Valencia Reds still represent the whole of Spain has made 
very serious trouble for both France and Britain. As for 
Italy and Germany they refuse to recognize Valencia at all, 
even though the Reds still rule over a third of Spain. 
Germany and Italy never pretended to be neutral in the 
matter, having assisted General Franco from the first Russian 
intervention with men, machines and money, although 
the Italian military effort has been far greater than the 
German. Italians have in fact fought, while the Germans 
have been digging themselves into business in the Penin- 
sula and have laid hands on the colonies. The Canaries 
are now largely under German control. General Franco 
may be credited when he says that he will never alienate a 
foot of Spanish soil, but he may not be able to help himself 
in regard to Spanish colonies. Our great fault in regard to 
this affair has been that we did not watch over the Spanish 
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colonies so as to see that Spain herself received them back 
at the end of the war. 


Mr. EDEN and M. Delbos and their satellites at Nyon proposed, 
as we have seen, to Signor Mussolini that Italy should patrol 
a certain zone of the Mediterranean, the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, as well as her own territorial 
waters. The Duce refused. Nyon smelt of 
Geneva to Italian nostrils and he has not forgotten, never 
will forget, that the scorpions of Geneva stung his people 
last year and drove him, willy-nilly, into Herr Hitler’s orbit. 
What Mr. Eden has yet to-learn is that you cannot bully— 
damn and blackguard your neighbour and then expect him 
to be eager and ready to do whatever you ask. If our Foreign 
Secretary wishes to have peace with honour he must study 
a different technique from that which he has hitherto practised. 
He was not by any means alone in responsibility for the 
disastrous mishandling of our foreign affairs during the 
MacDonald-Baldwin Coalition Ministries, but he evidently 
approved of what was done to Italy or he would have resigned 
with Sir Samuel Hoare in December, 1935. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is believed to have intervened more than once lately 
to prevent even grosser errors being committed under 
urgent pressure from League officials. These persons have 
not realised that the mirage of Geneva has been found out 
for what it is, and they still think that the nations of the 
world will mistake hot air for living water. One important 
decision, recently taken by Great Britain and France, is to 
cease their joint naval patrol in Spanish waters. The demands 
made upon both navies by the submarine hunt in the Medi- 
terranean being too great to allow for other naval activities. 


How Not 
to do it 


Wate the limelight was thrown on to Nyon, the scene of 
the Piracy Conference, Geneva was also meeting. An Assem- 
bly meeting, this time, of which the Aga Khan 
ado was elected president, while the president of 
the Council was Sefior Negrin, Premier of Red 
Spain. Two of the “ points” most interesting to League 
officials were : 
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(1) The continuance of Abyssinia as a League Member. 

(2) The re-election of (Red) Spain to the Council. 
Red Spain protested against the invasion of Spanish soil—by 
the Italians and Germans. They did not raise the question— 
naturally—of the invasion of their country by Russia. In 
regard to the first point, the one idea of countries belonging 
to the League was to avoid the Abyssinian affair, the last word 
on this having been said when “ sanctions” against Italy 
failed. A few mischievous people want to “ recognize” 
Abyssinian independence. Perhaps in this connection it 
may be as well to quote Lord Hugh Cecil on this point. Here 
is what he said in a letter quoted recently by the Ethiopian 
News : 


As to when the League of Nations should recognize the cruel and 
unhappy fact that Abyssinia has been conquered, I express no opinion ; 
but sooner or later the fact must be recognized, as it is a fact. I have 
never myself believed that you could administer justice as between nations, 
either through the League or any other way. My hope was, and still is, 
that the world may eventually maintain a settled peace. And from the 
world point of view as between nations, peace must take precedence of 
justice. (Our italics.) 

In short, Lord Hugh Cecil knows that ‘“ things are what they 
are and the consequences will be what they will be.” He 
does not deceive himself. China appealed to the League 


against Japan during the session. 


ArTeR the War, and until Signor Mussolini absorbed 
Abyssinia, our country was induced to rely for security and 
oad the peace of the world upon Geneva. Social- 
aia with ists, led by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, praised 
the “new open diplomacy” which was to 

effect a complete change in man’s relations to man. Liberals, 
who nowadays have become a mere claque for Socialism, 
followed suit. The reign of Internationalism was to begin. 
Such antiquated stuff as the British Empire could only be 
allowed to exist if it pivoted upon Geneva. That Socialists 
and Liberals should be as mistaken as they were about great 
questions was not surprising. They had misunderstood 
Europe before the War, they were all ready with a fresh mis- 
comprehension of the world after the War. What is much 
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more astonishing is that Conservatives fell into the trap set at 
Geneva for the peaceful nations. The files of our post-War 
newspapers make most melancholy reading since 1920, and, 
with the exception of the Morning Post and the Daily Mail, 
the press still gives lip service to the League of Nations, in 
spite of the facts. The mess we are in was very easy 
to foresee, because it was always obvious that no nation would 
ever pay the faintest attention to League decisions upon 
matters vital to its interests. The Geneva plan is an old one ; 
it has been tried again and again ; it has alwaysfailed. This 
time it came to us from Germany via the U.S.A., and from the 
German point of view it has been wholly successful. In the 
belief that armies, navies, air forces were no longer required, 
the infatuated politicians of the British Empire disarmed. 
The great peacemaker of the world thus having resigned, the 
Japanese in 1933 conquered Manchuria, the Italians in 1935 
conquered Abyssinia, the Germans in 1936 broke the Versailles 
Treaty by re-occupying the Rhine provinces with armed forces 
that were illegal. At present, in 1937, we are evacuating 
women and children from Shanghai, which we created, because 
we cannot protect them. In all these cases and whatever 
our feelings we have had to look helplessly on because we 
had not the necessary force to enable us to intervene. 


Mr. Nort Baker is one of the lights of Socialism in this 
country, he is also one of the people who spends his time 

making bad blood between Italy and England. 
—— In a letter to the Times on September 6 he 

made an effort to persuade his fellow country- 
men that Italy had not been completely victorious in 
Abyssinia, which country he described as “very far from 
conquered.” This drew from Major E. Polson Newman, 
who recently returned from Abyssinia, the following complete 
contradiction :— 

“IT know from personal experience on the spot that the whole 
territory formerly ruled by the Negus is now occupied and administered 
by the Italians. I have visited Italian administrators and military 
commanders at many centres widely separated in the north, south, 
east, and west of Abyssinia, and I can assure your readers that I found 
public security in that country as good as it was in Palestine during 
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the period 1923-26. My wife and I travelled long distances in Abyssinia, 
often in remote parts, without any military escort or firearms. Wher- 
ever we went there was peace, and the natives showed every sign of 
contentment. 

“ It was interesting to note that Western Abyssinia was, if anything, 
the most settled of all, owing to the liberation of the peoples subdued 
by the Emperor Menelik.” 


Socialist and Liberal papers please copy. 


A great figure has gone from the European scene. Masaryk 
died on September 14. In an age when governments, created 

by tyranny and maintained by oppression, 
ohneesh are all around us, this great thinker, who 
became the Chief Magistrate of his own country, stands 
out in noble relief. Masaryk preserved to his last hour that 
faith in liberty and social justice which had carried him 
through his long and eventful life. At the end he saw, 
ranged around his country, dictatorships which seem to 
have sprung full armed from the ground. He regarded them 
as mere adventures, with no future, as temporary obstacles 
in the march of progress towards freedom and social better- 
ment. He was a profound student of history, and he could 
take a long view, therefore neither Communism nor any other 
form of tyranny attracted him, for he knew the essential 
weakness of such systems. In an age when faith in liberty 
is shaken, at a time when doubts of the capacity of the 
self-governing peoples to stand up to the powerful tyrannies 
that rule over disciplined and voiceless hordes, it is good 
for us to contemplate the unshaken faith in great ideals of 
a great man who has passed from out sight into the silent 
land. 


THE Annual Nazi Party Congress opened in Nuremberg on 
September 7 and closed on September 13. It was a mag- 
nificently staged affair and went without a 
hitch. It did not differ from former cele- 
brations except perhaps in an air of more discipline and less 
entrain about the participants. This annual event has lost 
its novelty, and while Herr Hitler’s reception was as enthusi- 
astic as ever there was less “‘ go’ in other ways. The Nurem- 
berg meeting has ceased to have the air of a great national 
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rising and has become a vast military display. There is a 
nuance here. In a manifesto Herr Hitler emphasized his 
solidarity with Italy and Japan. His most serious political 
statement referred to Colonies. He demands these as a 
“right.” The manifesto also warned German capitalists 
that he was not going to be hampered by any respect of 
property in the future. The quidnuncs foreshadowed the 
resignation of Dr. Schacht, but it does not matter to us 
whether it is Schacht, Hitler or Briining who is in charge of 
German affairs. They all have the same aim—European 
hegemony. The Hitler régime shows this more plainly than 
before, because of the violence of the language now used. 
Speeches at Nuremberg by Herr Goebbels and Goering under- 
lined Nazi policy. Some of the party boasting of what the 
Nazis have done for Germany sounds strange in Western ears. 
Dt. Otto Dietrich, for instance, said : 


“ Liberation of the Press from the freedom of the Press is one of 
the greatest historic feats which Nazi-ism and Fascism have ever 
accomplished. . . . 

“We have wiped out this freedom of the Press—and it is a most 
glorious achievement.” 

It is a queer topsy-turvy world when a large nation allows its 
rulers to boast of having enforced slavery ! 


THOSE people who say that the democracies must learn to 
live alongside the tyrannies are quite right. We cannot 
’ interfere with the internal arrangements of 

ae” “er other countries, however much we deplore 
them. But we must and do feel that Russian 

Communism is a disaster for that country and that the newer 
form of Communism practised in Germany is a disaster for 
Europe. It is true that the systems can only be altered by 
the country which has instituted them. But we have to be on 
guard lest the eager admirers of Sovietism, or the still more 
eager advocates of an Anglo-German Entente, should blind us 
as to what those countries are aiming at outside their borders. 
We may not be concerned with their domestic policy but we 
are intimately concerned with their foreign designs. Russia 
had intended to foster world revolution on a huge scale; she 
may appear to have dropped this, but she still has Terrorist 
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colleges. We cannot be blind to such matters when we see 
their result in India. Germany has equally vast ambitions. 
She aims at World hegemony and she offers us her own 
country as a show specimen of how she would govern us. As 
before the War her principal objective is the British Empire, 
and we can no more ignore this than we can ignore the Russian 
danger. The German aim is not a new one. Herr Hitler is the 
heir of the Prussian tradition, which is the tradition of the 
dominance of Prussia, the glorification of war, and denial of 
all rights to the weak. Although we cannot affect it, the 
internal condition of Germany has to be watched, for it shows 
us what Germany has to offer to the countries she proposes 
to conquer. 


GERMANY’S recent contribution to the Art of Government 
has in fact to be studied, however repugnant the contem- 
_« ., Plation of such extremes of tyranny may seem 
—_ to an Englishman. We do not hear very much 
of what goes on there. Our newspaper corre- 

spondents are muzzled, and some who have in guarded lan- 
guage endeavoured to relate what they saw have been 
expelled. We are therefore dependent for information upon 
what we hear privately—not by post—for letters are apt to 
be opened. We do, of course, realize that Germany is governed 
by decree ; that no criticism or discussion is allowed ; that 
men and women are imprisoned and killed without trial and 
that when trials occur they are secret. We also know that 
Liberal, Socialist and Communist opinions are crimes in the 
eyes of the Dictators and that persecution of the Jews is a 
mania with them. We know that there are some 400,000 
Jews still in Germany and that the whole weight of a powerful 
and efficient administration is turned on to destroy them. 
This much is common knowledge. What is not known is 
that in order to lessen the effect abroad of this persecution, 
the Nazi Government now do not publish their decrees. 
Many of these are issued secretly. Here are two recent 
ones. Jewish owners of restaurants and public-houses must no 
longer serve “ Aryan” customers. If any doubt arises, the 
customer must be asked if he is an “ Aryan.” Jewish barbers 
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are forbidden to shave ‘“‘ Aryans.” These decrees spell ruin 
for hundreds of Jews. Another instance of Jew-baiting is a 
new set of rules regulating the commerce of Jewish publishers 
and booksellers. These are now restricted to dealing with 
Jewish literature * only and to a Jewish clientele. This is 
part of the intensified persecution in which we were all at 
Nuremberg called upon to join. It is a pity that the British 
Ambassador lends his countenance to proceedings so alien to 
the views of his countrymen as the glorification of tyranny 
over weak and unresisting people. 


Very few publications have the courage to inform their 
readers of the seamy side of journalism, of the pressure put 

upon newspapers and periodicals to print this 
a Press and or that view, of the astounding power of the 
ie advertiser. A paper changes or modifies a 

policy. The public thinks that some new fact 
has moved the editorial mind. They are right, but the 
“fact” is not the kind they imagine. Holland boasts an 
independent and outspoken weekly, the Haagsche Post. On 
July 31 the editor wrote as follows of the money lavished 
upon the Press by the dictatorial countries :— 

The millions spent on this news propaganda do not appear to be 
wasted. It is not restricted to the control of news agencies at home. 
New papers are started abroad and old ones are subsidised with funds 
from the dictator countries. No country is entirely free from such 
publications. Furthermore, where that is possible, the lever of advertising 
is used to exert pressure. Not to mention the prohibition of sales. 
Every other day we read of French, English, American and Dutch 
papers being refused admission [to Germany], and, to name no others, 
the Haagsche Post has been banned in Germany for months, and is now 
not allowed in Italy, whence whole parcels have returned, addressed to 
our countrymen residing there. 

But it does not stop there. Germans who used to advertise with us, 
because it paid them to do so, were told by the “ powers that be ”’ that 
this was not considered “ desirable,”’ and calmly broke their contracts. 
We ourselves were informed that such restrictions would be removed 
“af only we would say the word.”’ Italy also has withdrawn her travel 
advertising with us, after a correspondence which, if reproduced in 
facsimile, might interest our readers and be an eye-opener to them. 


* Books whose authors are Jews, whether written in German, Hebrew, 
Yiddish or other languages. 


( 
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There must be other papers in this country which have had like experi- 
ences and found it difficult, during the slump years, to combine the 
satisfaction of their shareholders with the provision of a continued 
unbiased news service, and there is good reason to believe that several 
able editors have been forced, under that pressure, to resign. (Our italics.) 


This is perfectly true and the German side of it is known to 
every editor and advertising manager in this country. Italian 
pressure we have, ourselves, never heard of. What the out- 
spoken editor of the Haagsche Post might have added is that 
Russia, by the same means, was also a very disturbing and 
corrupting influence in the Press of free countries. 


GENERAL FRANCO’s troops entered Santander at the end of 
August. They were warmly welcomed by the population. 
, During the first fortnight of September the 
acer Nationalists advanced steadily towards Gijon, 
the last Red stronghold in the North of Spain. 
It was held by the Asturian miners, who have been responsible 
for much savagery and destruction during the whole long 
fourteen months of the Civil War. As we go to press the news 
has come that the town is likely to fall soon to General 
Franco’s army. Elsewhere the fighting has died down in 
Spain, the Reds are evidently aware that they are beaten, 
for Mass is now allowed in Madrid in private houses, the 
churches being either gutted or used for Government purposes. 
On September 7 a naval engagement took place between 
General Franco’s Balearies and two Red light cruisers, 
Libertad and Mendez Numez, who were escorted by destroyers. 
This is one of the very few naval engagements of the war, 
and was inconclusive, as the vessels never got near enough 
to do any damage. In regard to ships, General Franco has 
two first-rate cruisers but only one submarine. The Reds 
have more vessels of all kinds, but as they started by 
murdering all their naval officers they are handicapped. 


Many weeks ago two boatloads of children from Bilbao 
were brought to England. They were largely the children 
; of Communist parents, who wished to preserve 
nn tie them from contamination by the Catholic 
Church and other reactionary influences. Their 

advent was seized upon here to make political capital for the 
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Reds. To do the children justice, they did not lend them- 
selves very kindly to the adventure. Undisciplined and home- 
sick, they have been excessively troublesome in the localities 
where they have been housed. Stories of knives, looting 
and disorder come from their camps, and it is time they 
were returned to their country. But the people who brought 
them here are refusing to send them back. This over-zealous 
hospitality brought a letter, in which the following passage 
occurred, from Don Luis Calvo to the Times on September 3. 

Every country in the world owes something to British hospitality. 
Now, we Spaniards owe again to a group of Britons gratitude for the 
good will wherewith they have welcomed the Basque children, in the 
belief that by so doing they were rescuing them from the misadventures 
of a civil war. Everyone knows the Spaniard adores children, and I 
fear greatly that if British generosity to these children goes on much 
longer gratitude will turn to resentment. 

At the outset the impulse was a noble one which could be put down 
to the ignorance in which people live in England of the state of order 
and well-being that rules in General Franco’s territory. And, although 
he offered a neutral zone inside Spain as a refuge for the children, 
their foreign protectors, perhaps moved a by politico-humanitarian 
complex, sheltered them here, not without the approval of their 


parents. ... 
The situation has changed. Franco claims these children, as he 


feels it his duty to endow them with a religious and Spanish upbringing. 
Their families also claim them. In England there are 400 children 
from Bilbao—the rest are not Basques—of whom 340 have already 
been claimed by their parents. But even had they not been, by what 
right are they being detained in England when the Spanish authorities 
ask for their return to bring them up ? 

Don Luis Calvos’ letter drew various answers. None made 

it clear why Basque and Spanish children are detained here. 


A USEFUL quotation from Canning was recently sent to 
The Times by Professor Harold Temperley. In 1823 there 
was a civil war in Spain and the demand 
was made then—as now—for British inter- 
vention. Canning refused to intervene and 
“formulated the famous principle of ‘ holding the balance 
between the conflicting principles of despotism and liberty ’ 
which he afterwards applied to both the old and new world.” 
Professor Temperley went on to remind us that— 


The Wisdom 
of Canning 
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“. . . this policy was formulated after an experiment in international 
government had broken down, just as it has to-day.” 
Canning’s views were briefly stated on December 4, 1824, in 
a conversation between him and his cousin Stratford, after- 
wards Viscount de Redcliffe. 


“ Great Britain maintains a policy of her own, suited to her position 
and constitution. She will be no party to a general interference in 
the concerns of other States ; though prepared to interfere on special 
concerns in her opinion justifying such interference. Why should the 
Governments forming the H(oly) Alliance be looking continually to 
parties in foreign States, and not to their Government in relation to 
those States? Great Britain is ready to live on terms of amity with 
arbitrary Governments. Why should they not do the same with 
respect to free States ?” 

Then, as now, the arbitrary States were not content with their 
immense power inside their own borders. Russia, Germany 
and Italy are fighting in Spain for domination of that country. 
Canning, and before him Castlereagh, knew how to keep out 
of such embroglios as the Holy Alliance—they would have 
also avoided Geneva. 


FRANCE, in spite of having turned her back upon the Blum 
experiment, is finding the road to regeneration hard and 

stoney. The balked Communists are not 
yc inactive—witness the two attempts to destroy 

with bombs houses in the Etoile quarter of 
Paris on September 11. In these affairs two policemen were 
killed. There is no doubt that the generous hospitality 
of the French people has often been abused of late years, 
and that anarchists from terrorist colleges and agents pro- 
vocateurs from unfriendly countries have been allowed to 
live in France. This last outrage has compelled the govern- 
ment of the country to reconsider the position of foreigners, 
and M. Camille Chautemps, the Prime Minister, announced 
on September 15 that the inquiry into the cause of the recent 
anarchist outrages had clearly shown that a new law was 
required. According to M. Chautemps France now has 
within her borders several million aliens, most of them well 
behaved, but some of them are pursuing subversive activities, 
and lately attempts at violence have greatly increased. The 
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Government is, therefore, about to alter the law so as to give 
a legal status to aliens who are prepared to be good citizens, 
and at the same time they will take power to deal with those 
who commit hostile acts against France or her Government. 
This necessary action will be taken at once. It may be 
imagined that the outrages provoked some uneasiness in 
France, and they accentuated the weakness of the franc, 
which has recently dropped to 146 to the £. The steady 
work of the French people, who are once more buckling to 
the task of pulling themselves and their country out of the 
rut into which fancy post-war policies have placed them, 
are good signs. The trades unions are more reasonable, 
the employers more willing to meet them. In some cases 
work has been resumed with a spirit of compromise most 
hopeful for the future. 


AN instance of the way in which the French are settling down 
was recently made public. It is known that the Communists 
and Socialists have made a very special effort 
to secure the suffrages of the peasants, but 
nowadays they do not always succeed, as 
the following story, taken from the Paris paper, the Matin, will 
show. Last year, during the harvest, Communist agitators 
went to Esmery-Hallon, in the Somme, to work up strikes 
among the farm hands. They were so successful that police 
had to be imported to protect the farmers and their families, 
who somehow or other had to garner the wheat and dig the 
sugar beet. This year there has been no trouble at all. Farmers 
and men have worked alongside each other in perfect amity. 
The reason for this newly found harmony is that masters 
and men have formed a mixed syndicate composed of five 
delegates from the farmers and five from the labourers. 
Questions of hours and wages—at Esmery-Hallon—are 
thereby regulated locally and in accordance with the 
necessities of the case. One of the men’s delegates spoke 
to the Correspondent of the Matin as follows :— 

“The General Trades Union (C.G.T.) is no doubt very good in 


factories and workshops, but in the fields it is of no use at all. They 
send us delegates who do not always understand exactly what we 


A Good 
Move 
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want, but who often make unwanted claims on our behalf. Then 
they go back to town to discuss matters round a table and we remain 
here, waiting for—we do not know what! But here, on the spot, 
we understand each other, we arrange our own affairs, and, up to 
now, we have nothing to complain of.” 
That is an excellent move, and it is symptomatic of much 
that is happening in France. 


CONGRESS now controls the Government in seven out of 
eleven Provinces in British India following on the defeat of 
. the Sikh-Moslem coalition in the North-West 
cre and Frontier Province. Before the end of the 
year, according to Reuter, this Congress 
Domination may extend to another Province. In the mean- 
time the actual director of Indian politics, Gandhi, one of the 
Indian leaders, is amusing himself by talking about “ pro- 
hibition’ in Bombay and Madras, while the other, Nehru, 
is sending his daughter away from India while the great 
attack on the Government of India is being prepared. The 
Central Government, with the Viceroy, are whistling to keep 
their courage up, and we have been officially told that there 
would be no reduction in the British Army in India. Speaking 
in the Legislative Assembly at Simla on September 3, in 
reply to a resolution recommending Military economy which 
was carried, Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvy, Secretary to the Defence 
Department, stated, according to Reuter, that : 

There had already been enormous reductions in Army expenditure, 
he said, and the budget was the lowest since 1914. British troops cost 
only £9,000,000. 

** Personnel has also been reduced,” he added. ‘‘ There are now 
20,500 British troops and 28,000 Indian troops fewer than there were 
after the Great War. Further retrenchment is frankly impossible. .. . 

“ Instead of expecting further reductions in military expenditure 
India may have to face an increase.” 

It is vital that this should be so, but suppose that Congress 
which is now in power revolts against it? What happens 
to the India Act? We commend the very well-informed 
article in this number by Mr. French to our readers as to what 
we have to expect in India as the result of that very ill- 
considered legislation. 
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THE opening gambit of Indian Congress is the boycott of the 
British Raj. Lord Linlithgow beckons and bows to them 
y in vain. On September 13 he made a speech 
Pho Bptaing to the Legislative Assembly at Simla, which 
was meant to herald the dawn of the new 
‘“‘ democratic Indian era.” In full levee dress, wearing the 
mantle of the Thistle, accompanied by a star-spangled posse 
of officials the British Viceroy entered into the Assembly 
Chamber in an imposing procession in order to proclaim to 
the world the advantages which would flow politically and 
economically from the India Act. While other countries were 
suppressing freedom, Great Britain and India could go forward 
“hand in hand”’—or words to that effect. Unfortunately 
the Congress members of the Legislative Assembly were— 
by order of their rulers—elsewhere. The Viceroy cannot fail 
to have noticed their absence. It is a protest against his 
own presence in India. It is a protest against the India Act. 
It is a portent of what he may expect in the course 
of the next years. Are our mandarins incapable of doing 
what British Trades Unionists have done? Can they 
not, when they have made a gross error, one which will 
certainly lead the Empire to disaster, turn their backs upon 
it and say “I was mistaken?” Are they less educated 
politically than Sir Walter Citrine and Mr. Lawther? We 
should not like to think this, and yet it would appear so 
from the persistence in a doomed policy of many members 
of our so-called governing classes. 


Ir is not only the Viceroy who is to be ignored. Ata gathering 
of Indian business men, who met to honour the Congress 

Prime Minister of Bombay on September 8, 
Fe Renee Mr. Patel, who is Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary sub-Committee of the Congress Working Committee, 
told the meeting that if Ministers did not do their 
work properly they should be reported to Congress and 
that ‘such a Minister would not hold his place.” Accord- 
ing to the well-informed Morning Post correspondent, Mr. 
Patel, a Congress leader, 


deprecated the sending of deputations about grievances and require- 
ments to Government headquarters and Ministers. He said all those 
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with grievances could approach their local Congress committees or Congress 
officials, who would investigate matters, and when it was proper would 
forward them to the Minister in charge. 

Mr. Patel advised merchants and business men to become Congress- 
men themselves, so that they could get ample influence and seats in the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee instead of sending deputations 
to Government headquarters. 

and the correspondent added that this policy of placing 
Parliament in subservience to Congress is shown in other 
ways. 

A striking example of the tendency to put local Congress com- 
mittees in positions of final authority is shown by the treatment being 
accorded in the United Provinces to the latest police administration 
report. The report mentions interference by petty Congress workers 
with the police and intimidation. 

It is reported that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as Congress President, 
has ordered these allegations to be investigated and authentic reports 
to be made by district committees of Congress. In the United Pro- 
vinces these local Congress Committees are investigating all complaints 
brought to the notice of the Government. (Our italics.) 


After the Viceroy, the Indian Ministers will be ignored. 


GENERAL HERTzOG is careful to only give appointments to 
men who will, under all circumstances, support his political 
Ballon D’Essai aims. About their qualifications in other ways 

he appears to be indifferent. Therefore, when 
Mr. Te Water, High Commissioner of the Union of South 
Africa in London, makes a break in Montreal and commits 
an “ indiscretion ’’ we may be pretty sure that he is acting 
under orders. All the more so as the “ indiscretion ”’ repeats 
the words of Mr. Pirow and General Hertzog himself. Mr. Te 
Water is reported to have said that he welcomed the idea 
of a conference of mandatory powers to consider Germany’s 
desire to recover the colonies she lost in the War, as long as 
the Union of South Africa itself ran no risk from this. Now 
the South African High Commissioner is not a man to commit 
himself thus publicly unless he had instructions. The fact 
is that Generals Hertzog and Smuts have a general election 
ahead of them. There is a strongly organised German element 
in South Africa where Nazi “‘ leaders”’ under other names, 
play a considerable part in ruling over Germans who are 
British subjects and voters. The open Republicans, under 
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Doctor Malan, are known to be in favour of handing over 
former German colonies to Herr Hitler, with all that this 
involves. This “ indiscretion ’ of Mr. Te Water has, however, 
given General Hertzog an opening. While by means of news- 
paper articles here and in South Africa he is trying to keep the 
British quiet with leading articles reproving Mr. Te Water, he 
has made a statement in Pretoria that “the Union is not 
opposed to friendly discussion of German claims when the right 
time comes.” Thus he hopes to persuade us that he is 
indignant at the Te Water “ bombshell” and the Germans 
and Republican Dutch that he is on the side of Herr Hitler. 
It is a simple manceuvre, but it needs to be explained. 


Mr. ABERHART’S Social Credit legislation having been dis- 
allowed by the Federal Government of Canada, it was at first 

hoped that the ghost of Social Credit would be 
Mr. Aberhart’s tid in Alberta. But Mr. Aberhart is a teacher 

and a preacher, and as bellicose as teachers and 
preachers often are. He replied to Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Premier of Canada, that he intended to go ahead. Now Mr. 
Mackenzie King—not being a teacher or a preacher—is a 
man of peace, and he was very much bothered both by Mr. 
Aberhart’s actions and by all the people in his own entourage 
who urged him to be firm, to take action, to do something. 
He, in fact, did nothing during September, trusting that the 
good people of Alberta would realize the drawbacks of a sort 
of war with the Federal Government. Mr. Aberhart’s eager 
helpers at the end of August and through September ran a 
campaign of disparagement against the Dominion authorities 
on such a scale that some of the ordinary citizens began to 
get disquieted. This anxiety was not lessened when an 
Order in Council was issued by the Aberhart Government 
which declared a moratorium for all debts for six months, 
provided the debts had been incurred before July 1, 1936. 
The Alberta Government, in issuing this moratorium, stated 
that it was forced on them by Mr. Mackenzie King’s decision. 
It will prevent corporations and banks from collecting money 
owed to them. The opposition in Alberta to this financial 
jiggery-pokery is gradually growing, and one of Mr. Aber- 
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hart’s former colleagues, Mr. Chant, has announced that he 
intends to cross the floor of the House. In the meanwhile 
business has slowed down, building is at a standstill, and a 
crisis will arise when Mr. Aberhart endeavours to force the 
banks to carry out his will. Alberta has no police of its own, 
other than a handful of Town police—the Mounted Police of 
Canada are a Dominion body, and under the orders of Ottawa. 
Thus, should Mr. Mackenzie King wish to protect the banks 
from Mr. Aberhart he has the power to do so. 


Durine August and September, when the country is cool and 
pleasant and the river, sea coast and hills of our land beckon 

attractively, it is the humane custom of editors 
 sethcgaaal to give their staffs leave. The task of filling 

the columns of the newspapers is then eagerly 
taken up by the public. At least we imagine this is what 
happens, for it is certain that letters appear to increase at 
this moment and self-appointed mentors abound in greater 
numbers than usual. Different clients deal with different 
newspapers. The Manchester Guardian has a particularly 
rich vein of bellicose pacifist busybodies who repeat them- 
selves over and over again; our contemporary packs them 
all together so that no one need read them. These people 
range from the well-meaning people who telegraph to Herr 
Hitler to ask him to stay the execution of a woman Socialist, 
to the fiery lucubrations of those who beg their country “ at 
once” to stand by the “‘ democratic, liberty-loving ’’ Govern- 
ment of Valencia. Skirmishing around are the people who 
got the Basque children over, and who want to keep them— 
presumably as pets—whatever their relatives may desire. 
The note in The Times is different. Our great contemporary 
is infinitely tolerant of a certain kind of highbrow nonsense. 
Perhaps the editor believes in giving some people a lot of 
rope. Columns are therefore written on the aspects of inter- 
national affairs—nearly always Genevan. But sometimes 
there is a little comic relief. For instance, Mr. A. L. Rouse 
recently aired the cloudily self-righteous Socialist view. 
To The Times, after the Rouse letter, entered all sorts of 
other pundits who made—more or less—game of him, On 
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September 3 came Mr. Rouse’s reply. It revealed dis- 
comfort at the humbled position of this country in the world. 
It asked for talent and skill in our diplomats. One sentence 
marked the passage from Geneva :— 

“ A little more Machiavellism in pursuance of our interests and those 

of our friends would not be a bad thing.” (Our italics.) 

There is a real volte face. Here at last is a Socialist who 
wants British Ministers to attend to British affairs. It is 
very encouraging to those who have always advocated this 
policy to have—at last—this Socialist support. 


Successive Ministers of Agriculture have attempted remedies 
for the very serious state in which British agriculture now is. 
The number and variety of the measures 
introduced since 1932 has been considerable, 
but the one which would be of most value—protection—has 
not been seriously attempted. It would be perfectly possible 
to protect our farmers and to give the balance of the great 
British markets to our Dominions and Colonies. But certain 
trade agreements with the Argentine, with the Scandinavian 
countries, and with Holland, have prevented the application 
of the principle of protection for the Home market together 
with preference for the Empire. This is the true remedy for 
our farming ills, and sooner or later the Government will 
have to come to it. The latest measures adopted help to 
give the farmer cheap lime and slag, and affect the live- 
stock industry and the milk industry, while a subsidy is to 
be given for oats and barley. An important review of the 
agricultural position appeared in the August-September 
number of the Midland Bank’s Monthly Review. The picture 
drawn is not very cheerful. The numbers of those employed 
on the land have gone down considerably in the last twelve 
years. 

In 1925 over 925,000 people, excluding occupiers working on their 
own land, were employed in agriculture in Great Britain, the latest 
total has fallen well below 750,000, and some noteworthy characteristics 
of the shrinking in Area and Employment are revealed by the following 


table. A column has been added recording the number of horses used 
for agriculture. 
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Until 1933 a considerable portion of the reduced arable acreage 
appears to have been turned to permanent pasture. 


(000 omitted) 
Employed Horses 
Cultivated area (acres) workers _ used for 
Year Arable Permanent Total (including agricultural 
to June 4 pasture casual purposes 
labour) 
1927 ae 13,479 16,793 30,272 894 1,046 
1931 ods 12,634 17,281 29,916 829 926 
1932 wid 12,413 17,416 29,828 809 913 
1933 oa 12,280 17,453 29,733 828 905 
1934 ‘ne 12,241 17,390 29,631 801 861 
1935 sn 12,381 17,174 29,555 787 860 
1936 a 12,096 17,360 29,455 751 841 
11,999 17,342 29,342 741 


*Preliminary official estimates. | tApproximate. 


AFTER 1933 the Wheat Act appears to have checked the 
movement from arable to pasture, and in 1935 a small arable 

increase was recorded. The effect of the 
Zoe, pomewned various changes has been, says a writer, “a 

diminution of just over 3 per cent. in the total 
cultivated area during the decade to 1937, but the arable 
acreage has fallen by nearly 11 per cent. . . . ” Horses have 
fallen during ten years by “ about 20 per cent., a movement 
closely corresponding to the reduction in employment.” An 
examination of the cultivated area shows that there are fewer 
farms than 10 yearsago. ‘“ By far the largest fall has occurred 
in the number of holdings of 20 acres or less which would 
presumably be worked by the owner and his family ” without 
help. These farm workers are not shown in the table quoted 
above, therefore the decline of those living on the land is 
greater than would appear. The only increase in the number 
of farms is in those of 50 to 100 acres. The writer of 
the thoughtful paper, from which we have quoted, points out 
in conclusion that nothing has been given the farmer to 
replace the broken-down pig marketing scheme, and that 
poultry and eggs are in a very bad way. On the whole the 
British farmer has shown “ a capacity for adjustment ”’ which 
is often denied to him in the columns of his would-be advisers. 
Our Midland banker does not propose any remedies. His 
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article is only a record, but all that he says points clearly to 
the one road by which salvation may be reached. 


THE road push is proceeding at a tremendous rate, and at a 
huge cost. In towns houses are demolished, in the country 
farms are destroyed. Here are a few items 
taken at random from the newspapers during 
the last few weeks. On August 18 the Ministry 
of Transport announced that plans for new roads and road 
improvements estimated to cost £179,500 had been approved ; 
grants were authorised from the Road Fund. Of this 
£115,000 is to be spent on making a by-pass at Erdington, 
Birmingham. There is to be a new road 110 feet wide with 
verges and footpaths, and nearly half a mile long. This 
scheme involves the destruction of property. It will take 
two years. Another “ approved ” scheme is for the re-making 
of Groby Road, Leicester. This is to be widened to 80 ft. 
and to cost £64,000. At Beaconsfield the War Memorial is 
to be removed. On August 23 the Ministry of Transport 
issued another statement. This time to state that a by-pass 
road was to be made near Caistor, in Lincolnshire. This new 
road is to cost £45,000. The excavations alone are to cost 
£20,000. The road will at first be 44 ft. wide, later it is to be 
80 ft. wide. In Middlesex it is proposed to widen Dawley 
Road to 70 ft. at a cost of £106,000. On September 4 the 
Essex County Council stated that they have decided to buy 
the land they want for the widening of the roads going to 
Finchingfield. There are two schemes, both of which have 
apparently been adopted. The first deals with the Finching- 
field-Steeple Bumpsted road, the second with the Saffron 
Walden-Finchingfield road. The road is to be 60 ft. wide. 


England Under 
Concrete 


THESE facts, so satisfactory to shareholders in cement, asphalt, 
motor transport and other companies represented in the 

British Road Federation with its 51 interested 
woe net Cay organisations, are viewed with apprehension by 
the public, who neither wish to see land laid down to cement 
nor much-needed houses destroyed in order that more people 
should be knocked down on the roads. Mr. Maurice Hastings, 
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in a letter to The Times on September 3, described his own 
resistance to a local road widening operation near Norwich, 
and quoted from a letter from a country surveyor which 
stated :— 


“| . . that it is the policy of the County Council (Norfolk) gradually 
to repair and improve all unclassified roads. To prevent the total 
expenses involved falling on the ratepayers, it is necessary for the 
County Council to apply for a grant from the Ministry of Transport. In 
order to obtain this grant the regulations of the Ministry must be com- 
plied with regardless of local conditions and necessities. The regula- 
tions appear to vary from time to time, but are in general that the road 
must be so many feet wide, as straight as possible and accompanied by 
a footpath.” 


Thus, as Mr. Maurice Hastings points out, the Minister of 
Transport offers a bribe to county councils to destroy the 
countryside. As we know, from time to time some beauty 
spot, some fine house, some place associated with a famous 
poet or naturalist is saved from destruction by public outcry. 
But the bulk of the countryside is just farm, meadow and 
wood, and the rate at which this is being asphalted is terrific. 
A new machine, made in Germany, and now imported, is said 
to lay half a mile of road in a day! A group of British 
Members of Parliament with members of the Road Federation 
went to Germany at the invitation of the German Govern- 
ment to study this question last month. We hope that 
they noticed that good farm land is never, in that country, 
laid down to cement. 


THERE has been an interesting and depressing correspondence 
in the newspapers on weeds in general and bracken, thistles 
and ragwort in particular. The decay in 
farming is shown in every county by the 
failure to destroy these pests, and in some parts 
English land is going back to waste. On September 2 Mr. 
E. P. 8. Lewin, who initiated a correspondence in The Times on 
this subject, epitomised some 160 letters which he had received 
on the question of weeds and waste as well as many talks 
with farmers in East Anglia. The farmers said: That dimin- 
ished profits had made them cut labour costs, that some had 
lost pride in their properties, that farms were smaller now 
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than 50 years ago and that these smaller units were under- 
staffed. Remaining larger farms suffered from loss of capital. 
The further reasons given for farming neglect were that young 
people do not care for work and have no love of property, 
while the complaint was made that one bad farmer can fill 
his neighbour’s lands with weeds and that common lands 
“are nearly always prolific breeding grounds of weeds.” 
The letters “‘ were almost wholly from people who had little 
knowledge of practical farming,” only 10 per cent. were from 
farmers. ‘In almost every case their views were extreme 
and their suggestions pointless.’ In the meantime the 
weeds grow, the land is being slowly submerged by them. 
It would appear from all this that the deliberate impoverish- 
ment of landlords, who in former agricultural crises stood 
by the farmers and helped to bear their losses, had harmed 
British agriculture. The combination of landowners with 
capital and farmers with industry and skill had produced in 
this country very fine agriculture. This combination has 
been greatly injured during the last 23 years by over-taxation 
and the county council with its weed inspectors has been 
unable to check the decay. A writer to The Times recently 
put the matter with picturesque force :— 

“ As I stood on the top of beautiful Scarthwick in Wensleydale, 
the other day, and saw before me the stretching fields of ragwort, an 
entry in Domesday Book kept ringing in my ears, ‘ EARL ALAN HAS A 
MANOR THERE, AND IT IS WASTE ’.” 


A NUMBER of convictions were obtained at Arundel and in 
Yorkshire during August and September against people 
: littering the countryside with rubbish. The 
dig action at Arundel was able to be taken because 
the West Sussex County Council has made a 

by-law under powers given them by the Local Government 
Act of 1933. Under this rule the deposit of litter is forbidden 
on roads, road edges, village greens, commons, recreation 
grounds, parks or any other open spaces where the public 
can go. Breach of this by-law may cost £2 for the first 
offence and £5 for a later one. Civilised members of the 
community, i.e., people who bury or remove their rubbish, 
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would like to know why all other county councils have not 
taken the same steps, or, if they have, why they do not 
enforce penalties with the co-operation of the police? To go 
no farther away from West Sussex than East Sussex is to see 
commons and wastes covered with broken glass and dirty 
paper. And as for the unfortunate landlord who has not 
barred his land with wire, it is a regular business for him to 
clear up after the holiday season, and even in West Sussex 
he is not protected. Who are the people who wreck the 
countryside in this way ? They must enjoy the scenery and 
the air or they would not leave the towns, but they evidently 
do not read the newspapers or listen to the wireless. When 
they are hop pickers from slums the matter is understandable, 
but when they are not ? 


It is always interesting to read about ourselves in a foreign 
newspaper. Recently the German Angriff (Herr Goebbels’ 
A Leg Pull newspaper) has been enlightening its readers 

and us with the account of a special corre- 
spondent’s trip to England. ‘“‘ Among Cockneys and in High 
Society ” was the name of the series of articles which appeared. 
The reporter had curious experiences. In one hotel lounge 
he heard a page-boy calling for “‘ Mr. Rosenschein, Mr. Levy, 
Mr. Goldstein.” But the manager winked at the boy, who 
at once called for Mr. Wilson, Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Murphy. 
The manager explained to the German that the best hotels 
always have ‘“‘a few good English names called out after a 
row of Jewish ones.” The conversation in public-houses 
appears to have been one long glorious leg-pull. All who 
spoke were longing for a dictator, all except an unemployed 
man who has “ no other wish than to be on the dole.” But 
the most curious part of the article was the transference to 
Lancashire of a story alleged to have occurred in the U.S.A. 
Our contemporary, the Manchester Guardian, has taken the 
trouble to enquire into the yarn, and tells us that there is 
‘not a shred of evidence that any of the events described ” 
ever occurred in Lancashire. Subsequent enquiry discovered 
the tale in the American Readers’ Digest of August, from 
whence the hotel story also hails! Both these tales come from 
the States. This is the story of the “ Lancashire ” strike : 
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On account of really dreadful conditions in other mills, the trade 
union called out the Kohinoor mill with the rest. The operatives 
came out toa man. A stay-in strike on the French plan (“ sample— 
no value”) followed, and the workers obeyed without objection, 
though the strikers were not entirely comfortable when they saw 
Mr. Brady going up and down among them, chatting good-humouredly, 
as though nothing untoward had happened. A deputation went to 
him to ask whether he would allow the stay-in strikers to cook their 
food in the mill ; he not only cheerfully said “ Yes,” but went further 
and had eighteen casks of ale and four cases of whisky sent in, in order 
to make “ his ” strikers’ stay in the mill tolerable. 

Nor was that all. Just at this time a troupe of girls was appearing 
in Manchester at the “ Happy Theatre ’—over a hundred gay young 
dancers, who had no objection to earning an extra pound. Mr. Brady 
induced them to visit the strikers in his mill after the performance, 
to help to pass the time for them. When the merriment was 
at its height, with a cavalier for each girl (in bunter Reihe), 
Mr. Brady sent an urgent invitation to the wives, mothers, and 
fiancées of “his” strikers to come at once to the mill and study for 
themselves what a stay-in strike came to in practice. It may be 
imagined that when the women saw their men drinking ale served by 
delicate hands and calling this the “class war” they dealt with them 
none too tenderly. 

Next day the stay-in strike in the Kohinoor mill was called off. 


After this misleading of the German public about England, 


an attack by Herr Goebbels on the accuracy of our own press 
fell flat. 


No one who has not lived in close contact with children 
who go an elementary school knows how bothered and 
, badgered the parents are by the whole appara- 

~ i gg tus of Inspectors, Boards, and the like. Lately 
the Board of Education, no doubt with a view 

to removing children still further from their home influences, 
have decided that small village schools are to be closed, 
and that, in any case, children over eleven are to be taken 
away daily from their own environment and placed in schools, 
which their parents will most likely never even see. At 
Romford the parents have revolted against a decree which 
makes the senior elementary children go away two miles to 
school. Two hundred children are affected. The parents 
sent a delegation to meet the Essex Education Committee 
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on September 13 to suggest that a school in the London Road, 
Romford, might be turned into a temporary senior school, 
but this was turned down. After the inverview, Councillor 
A. E. Fruitnight, a representative of the parents, said :— 
We shall now go ahead with building our own school on a piece 
of land which we have had given to us near the temporary school, 
which we are now running. We anticipate that £250 will meet the 
cost of the building, and we have already had a considerable part of 
it promised. We will have our own school up in about three weeks. 
It will be a wooden structure.” 
The children have been kept back from the Council School— 
their parents have engaged teachers for them ; they have been 
doing lessons in the open air. This Romford movement is 
a very healthy sign. It would lead to a great improvement 
in education if more parents would take a hand in the 
engagement of teachers and the provision of schools. The 
business of bringing children up is better understood by 
fathers and mothers than by officials. 


THERE has been a very interesting correspondence in the 
Times, on the question of whether or not the National Theatre 
anc...» Ltust has been wise in spending a large sum 
li sama on a site in South Kensington, in order that a 
Repertory Theatre should be built there for 

the acting of English classics and modern plays of high 
quality. The ball was started by the Times Dramatic Critic 
in an article which criticised the proposals of the Trust from 
a professional point of view. His objections have provoked 
correspondence, but they have not been answered, although 
a great deal of heat has been engendered by them. The 
pros and cons seem—to an outsider—to be as follows. A 
great many people who have a love for but little knowledge 
of the stage think “we ought to have a National Theatre 
like continental countries,” and they seem to think that a 
theatre can be ordered, like any other commodity, if there is 
enough money. They have on their side one or two eminent 
architects who would like to see a good building on a good 
site, and Mr. Bernard Shaw. On the other side, it would 
appear that the bulk of the theatrical profession is ranged, 
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and amongst them must be counted the supporters of the 
Old Vic. These experienced people know what goes to the 
running of a theatre, and they think it would be best to let 
Miss Lilian Bayliss’ great work grow from small to large. 
That, they point out, is how the Theatre Francais, the greatest 
of all theatres, came into being. In this number Mr. Edward 
Knoblock discusses the affair. No one knows more about 
the stage than he does and no one is more “in” with the 
theatrical world. The names on the National Theatre Trust 
on the other hand are mostly those of men and women 
unconnected with serious and successful stage work. They 
appear to think that a National Theatre is an affair of 
bricks, mortar and Shakespeare. There is more to it 
than that. 
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GERMANY IN EUROPE 


I. 

A FEW weeks ago* an important and most interesting 
correspondence took place in The Times respecting Anglo- 
German relations. It began with an extremely amiable letter 
from Baron von Rheinbaben in which the distinguished 
writer pleaded for friendship and co-operation between Great 
Britain and the Third Reich, contending that while frankly 
acknowledging differences in institutions and ideas, each 
should “recognise what is good and great in the other 
nation.” Unfortunately, the eminent baron did not restrict 
himself to the expression of his large and tolerant political 
philosophy—which must have sounded strangely in the ears 
of the numerous impoverished German refugees resident in 
this country—but he went on to discuss the highly con- 
troversial theme of Germany’s innocence of the catastrophe 
of 1914, and her freedom from any desire at that or at any 
other date to secure cither the hegemony of Europe or supreme 
dominion in the world. 

These provocative and disputable statements called Mr. 
Wickham Steed and Professor G. M. Trevelyan into the 
arena. The former brought forward some quite unanswerable 
evidence—which could be reinforced by a great deal more— 
that the major responsibility for the Great War must fall 
and remain on German shoulders, since Germany egged on a 
hesitant Austria to attack Serbia ; and since Germany, who 
alone could have prevented the outbreak of war, failed to do 
so. The latter argued convincingly that unless Great Britain 
had thrown her might on to the side of Belginm and France, 
these States must have been overwhelmed and a German 
hegemony, fatal to the British Empire, must have been © 
established. 

Professor Trevelyan, however, having expressed his dissent 
from Baron von Rheinbaben on the matter of history, went 
on to concur heartily with him in respect of his plea for a 
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better understanding between Great Britain and the Reich 
at the present day. ‘I welcome,” he said, ‘“‘ the main thesis 
of the Baron’s letter, namely, that Germany and England 
must learn to tolerate, though they cannot envy or imitate 
each other’s form of government: dictatorship and democracy 
must live side by side in peace, or civilisation is doomed.” 


II. 

Of the eminent desirability of Anglo-German friendship 
and co-operation there can be no doubt. There is probably 
only one thing in Western Europe more desirable, and that 
is Franco-German reconciliation. Since the League of Nations 
collapsed—and collapsed largely because it gave to swarms 
of small nations legislative power without executive responsi- 
bility—the most urgent need of the Continent has been the 
revival and redintegration of that Concert of the Great Powers 
which in Queen Victoria’s day seemed destined to establish 
the reign of law in international affairs. And no Concert 
of Europe is possible, and no reign of law is conceivable, unless 
Germany, France, and Great Britain are in cordial and 
intimate agreement. 

This cardinal fact was clearly recognised in King Edward 
VII’s day when the Victorian unity was breaking up, and 
Europe was becoming divided into two camps—Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente—out of whose suspicions and 
rivalries the Great War emerged. It is pathetic to read to-day 
the ineffectual appeals then made by British politicians to 
Germany not to pile up armaments ; not to try to out-build 
the British Navy ; not to erect tariffs against foreign manu- 
factures; not to seek dominance in Turkey and Arabia ; 
not to menace France in Morocco and Russia in the Baltic. 
For Germany and Germany alone was the disturbing and 
disintegrating power in those days. Her policy, directed by 
the emotional and unbalanced Kaiser, under the influence of 
such unscrupulous intriguers as Biilow and Holstein, was the 
one and only serious source of alarm to every other European 
State, not excepting her own dependent allies, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. 

In a manner unparalleled since the days of Tamerlane and 
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the Tartars, if not the more remote days of Attila and the 
Huns, she breathed forth threatenings and slaughter and 
ingeminated war. The ravings of her publicists, confident 
in the invincible might of her armies, were so fantastic that 
they were, unfortunately, not taken seriously by the publicists 
of other countries. “‘ War is the noblest and holiest expression 
of human activity. For us, too, the glad great hour of battle 
will strike. Still and deep in the German heart must live 
the joy of battle and the longing for it. Let us ridicule to 
the utmost the old women in breeches who fear war and 
deplore it as cruel and revolting. No; war is beautiful.” 
So sang Jung-Deutschland, the official organ of Young Ger- 
many, in October, 1913. More specific were the menaces 
of General F. von Bernhardi, whose book Deutschland und 
der nachste Krieg reached its sixth edition in the same year. 
“France,” he wrote, “ must be so completely crushed that 
she can never again come across our path ’—She must be 
lured on to her own destruction: ‘‘ Let it be the task of our 
diplomacy so to shuffle the cards that we may be attacked 
by France, for then there would be reasonable prospect that 
Russia for a time would remain neutral.””’ But behind the 
project of the destruction of France and the neutralisation of 
Russia lay the great design of the spoliation of the British 
Empire. It was openly and even blatantly avowed. So far 
back as the halcyon ’eighties the historian Heinrich von 
Treitschke, whose volcanic classes in Berlin University were 
attended by enthusiastic multitudes, struck the note of envy 
and hatred which became dominant after the death of Queen 
Victoria: ‘‘ We have reckoned with France and Austria,” 
he cried. “The reckoning with England has yet to come. 
It will be the longest and the hardest.” Another professor 
at the same university, Dr. Wilhelm Kahl—at one time Rector 
of the University—a generation later, in his Deutsche Reden, 
showed how Treitschke’s solitary pipe had swollen into a 
veritable symphony of animosity. ‘‘ Our hatred of Britain,” 
he wrote, “is deep and universal. Every German—every 
soldier, every boy at play, every grey-haired man sitting at 
home in silent thought—all are aflame for the reckoning with 
England.” And so on, and so on! 
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Nor did these fulminations remain inoperative. Increas- 
ingly as the twentieth century progressed did France, Russia, 
and Britain find themselves harassed by German antagonism, 
thwarted by German intrigue, threatened by German opposi- 
tion, menaced by fear of German attack. More than once 
before the fatal 1914 did war seem imminent. The provocative 
visit of the Kaiser to Tangier in 1905 threw down a deliberate 
challenge to France which it was difficult for her not to take 
up. In 1908 Germany’s support of Austria in her unprin- 
cipled annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina dared Russia 
to intervene. In 1911 the sending of the German gunboat 
Panther to Agadir, with the obvious object of establishing a 
German naval base on the Moroccan coast, was so grave a 
menace to the security of Britain’s most vital sea-routes 
that even the pacific and lethargic Government of Mr. 
Asquith was compelled to protest and (supported by France 
and Russia) demand withdrawal. 


III. 

The Agadir crisis of 1911 was a rude shock to British 
complacency. It revealed to the British peoples the magni- 
tude of the menace to their security which the rapidly- 
growing German Navy had become. The veteran American 
naval historian, Admiral Mahan, endeavoured to drive the 
object lesson home. ‘“‘ When Germany builds a navy,” he 
said, ‘‘ she is building that navy with a view to victory, and 
the victory desired is over the British Navy. No German 
thinks of the German Navy as existing for any other purpose, 
and any Englishman who cultivates doubt on the subject 
is merely shutting his eyes to the obvious truth.” 

In spite, however, of the warnings of 1911, and in spite 
of further excursions and alarms caused by the repercussions 
of the Balkan wars of 1912-13, Britain sank once more into 
lethargy andease. Her attention was almost wholly engrossed 
with the antics of suffragettes, the activities of syndicalists, 
the working of the Parliament Act, the approach of civil war 
in Ireland. The growing menace of the German outbreak 
was ignored. British Ministers, who ought to have known 
of what was going on in Berlin, seemed to have been possessed 
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by a sort of Coué complex and to. have persuaded themselves 
that by murmuring repeatedly :— 
“ Every day and in every way 
Peace grows more and more secure ”’ 

they could lay the approaching spectre of war. It is amazing 
to read at the present day the soothing words with which 
they lulled themselves and their deluded followers to repose. 
A few of these words may with advantage be quoted ; for, 
on the one hand, they reveal the greatness of man’s capacity 
for self-deception and, on the other hand, they may save 
politicians of the present day the trouble of concocting 
similar soporifics. The Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, struck 
the keynote on July 25th, 1912: “ Our relations with the 
great German Empire are at this moment, and I feel sure are 
likely to remain, relations of amity and goodwill.” The 
noble and patriotic Lord Roberts was not so confident. 
During that year he went about the country warning the 
people that ‘Germany strikes when Germany’s hour has 
struck,” and urging them to make elementary preparations 
for self-defence. In reply, the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. (now Viscount) Runciman, said publicly that 
‘* he would tender his apologies to Germany for Lord Roberts’s 
unjustifiable words,” while Mr. (now Sir) F. D. Acland, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, went still further and 
asserted, on November 23rd, 1912, that “ our relations with 
the German Government at present are excellent,” adding 
that “‘ if any danger of strained relations did exist, it did not 
arise from any action of the Government but from irresponsible 
utterances such as that of Lord Roberts.” 

Next year (1913) the quondam Liberal Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Loreburn, in the Introduction to a pacific book published 
by the Cobden Club, waxed prophetic in his assurance: 
“Time will show,” he wrote, “that the Germans have no 
aggressive designs against us, nor we against them; and 
then foolish people will cease to talk of a future war between 
us which will never take place.” - 

Not, however, till 1914, the year of the great catastrophe 
itself, was the full extent of Liberal delusion displayed. On 
the very first day of the year the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Mr, (still Mr.) Lloyd George, wrote in The Daily Chronicle : 

“This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to 
overhaul (7.e., reduce) our expenditure on armaments ”— 
armaments which were already hopelessly inadequate to our 
Imperial needs. A fortnight later, Mr. Herbert (now Lord) 
Samuel, Postmaster-General, assured a credulous audience 
that “at this moment, happily, we are at amity with all the 
world” and that “our relations, especially with Germany, 
have of late been vastly improved’; and, on the very same 
day, Lord Haldane, who had been Secretary for War, said 
that at that time “there was a far greater prospect of peace 
than ever there was before.’’ Before the end of the month 
(January 21st) Mr. (now Sir) R. D. Holt, opposing the naval 
estimates, said: ‘‘ We have no quarrel with Germany what- 
soever. There is nothing that Germany possesses that we 
want and I very much doubt if there is anything that we 
possess that Germany wants.” Hence “ any further expendi- 
ture on our part on the Navy is waste, and a hideous, needless 
burden. This business is organised insanity.” Next day Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, pursuing the same line of illusion, 
remarked that “it is a most extraordinary thing that at a 
time when there is more international goodwill than I can 
remember in my lifetime, the cost of the Navy is going 
up.” 

A few weeks later (March 2nd), when it was proposed to 
spend £260,000 on the Air Force, which at that time was 
almost negligibly small—it consisted of only 150 officers and 
550 men—Mr. (now Lord) Ponsonby deplored the fact that 
“we were going to start a competition with Germany in 
aircraft, and so were going to have the German bogy in the 
air as well as on the sea.” 

By a curious fatality, the nearer the crisis came the more 
confident in their pacificism did the Ministers become. On 
May 19th, in the Guildhall, the President of the Board of 
Education, Mr. J. A. Pease (now Lord Gainsford) said: ‘‘ In 
my lifetime the relations with Germany were never more 
cordial than they are to-day.”’ On June 20th, in a speech 
which it was the privilege of the present writer to hear, Lord 
Haldane remarked: “I am not in the least afraid of the 
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invasion of German armies, but I am very much afraid of 
the invasion of people who have been trained in German 
Universities and schools, because of their superior knowledge 
in science.” 

But the climax was reached on July 23rd—three weeks 
after the Serajevo assassination, and the very day on which 
was delivered the ultimatum to Serbia which precipitated 
the Great War. On that fateful day, Mr. Lloyd George in 
the House of Commons declared that “‘ our relations (with 
Germany) are very much better than they were a few years 
ago. There is none of that snarling which we used to see in 
the Press of these two great Empires. The feeling is altogether 
better between them.” 

IV. 

On that day, July 23rd, 1914, Germany was far too busy 
to bother about snarling. She was engrossed in preparations 
for immediate war. There is strong evidence that for some 
twelve previous months—that is, ever since the conclusion 
of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of Bucarest (August 10th, 
1913)—she, in conjunction with Austria-Hungary, had re- 
solved upon the destruction of Serbia, well knowing that an 
attack upon Serbia would inevitably bring Russia and France, 
and possibly Great Britain, into the field. Certainly during 
all that twelve months she had been piling up armaments of 
all kinds, preparing the Kiel Canal for the transit of warships, 
stirring up trouble in all possible enemy countries, diligently 
cultivating in her own uncritical people the passion for 
combat. ‘“‘ We must allow the idea to sink into the minds 
of our people that our armaments are an answer to the 
armaments and policy of the French. We must accustom 
them to think that an offensive war on our part is a necessity, 
in order to combat the provocations of our adversaries.” 
So ran a secret German Army Memorandum dated March 19th, 
1913. Only a plausible pretext for war was required and 
that was provided by the mysterious murder of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand at Serajevo on June 28th, 1914. 


V. 
The five weeks that followed the crime of Serajevo were 
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perhaps the most critical in the whole long history of Europe. 
British, French, and Russian ministers all strove ardently 
for peace. But the Central Empires were bent on war, and on 
July 23, when their preparations were complete, Austria- 
Hungary presented an ultimatum to Serbia which made war 
inevitable. The conflict was commenced five days later by 
the bombardment of Belgrade. 

After this tragic event, how different the utterances of 
British ministers from their previous soporific assurances ! 
Mr. Lloyd George’s are the most illuminating ; for Mr. Lloyd 
George is less concerned with consistency than any of his 
fellows. ‘Germany had been preparing for years,” he con- 
fessed in the House of Commons on June 23, 1915. “ We 
were reluctant, and many of us refused to believe that any 
sane rulers would deliberately drench Europe in its own 
blood ; so we did not face the facts until it was almost too 
late’: so he wrote in the New York Times of February 12, 
1917. Still more remarkably, when he was Prime Minister, 
in a speech at the Savoy Hotel on April 12, 1917, he said: 
“* We knew the whole time what it meant. What we did not 
know was the moment it would come. This is the menace, 
this is the oppression, from which Europe has suffered for 
fifty years.” This from the man who, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was demanding reduction of our forces in January, 
1914! 

Lord Haldane’s confessions were hardly less damaging to 

his reputation. ‘“‘ I was painfully conscious,” he said (Novem- 
ber 17, 1915) “ that there was at least a chance of a terrible 
war, and I did all that in me lay to bring home that informa- 
tion, not where it would simply lead to mischief, but to the 
minds of my colleagues and to those with whom I was work- 
ing.” 
Sir Edward Grey made a similar admission (March 22, 
1915) : ‘““ We know now that the German Government prepared 
for war as only people who plan can prepare, and this is the 
fourth time within living memory that Prussia has made war 
in Europe.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill followed suit, but not quite so 
graciously. On July 9, 1916, he wrote in the Sunday Pictorial : 
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“Very wise men, with full knowledge of the facts, came to 
the wrong conclusion ; and very foolish men, giving rein to 
their prejudices, came to the right conclusion, and are entitled 
to boast of it for ever.” Were the politicians so very wise ? 
Was Lord Roberts a fool ? 

Was not Sir Alexander Swettenham justified when he 
wrote in The Times (August 18, 1915): “‘ Three men of our 
coasts have been set for watchmen of the Empire, namely, 
Lord Haldane, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey. All failed 
to blow the trumpet and warn the people from 1906 onwards 
when they saw the sword coming. Lord Haldane tried to 
discredit Lord Roberts when the latter warned the people. 
Of the blood which has been shed in consequence of British 
unreadiness all are guilty, but chiefly Lord Haldane ” ? 

Was not Lord Emmott, too, justified, when he said in a 
speech at Oldham (December 18, 1915) : “‘ If the people of the 
country had been taken into the confidence of the Govern- 
ment and told how serious German aggression was, the public 
would have been prepared to do their share towards meeting 
it a little bit in advance, rather than have to make such 
tremendous efforts when the war had started ”’ ? 


VI. 

As we look back upon the war and upon the ultimate 
defeat of German militarism, some of us may be disposed to 
say “ All’s well that ends well.” But such is not the case. 
An Australian paper expressed the awful truth when it said: 
“Thousands of valuable British lives have been sacrificed to 
our national incompetence, our sentimentality, our spirit of 
procrastination, our lack of political foresight.”* By failing 
to prepare adequately for the crisis of 1914 we virtually doomed 
the whole of our Expeditionary Force—the magnificent and 
heroic little army of August, 1914—to extinction. 

This, however, is not a time for recrimination. Who 
among us, survivors of that sanguinary epoch, are innocent ? 
Our concern is with the present and the future. In a strange 
and ominous manner history seems to be repeating itself. 
Once more Germany is arming beyond all possible needs of 

*Australian Statesman, June 17, 1915. 
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innocent defence ; once more she is breathing forth threaten- 
ings and slaughter against most of her neighbours ; once more 
she is inspiring her uncritical population with a passion for 
combat and conquest. Above all—and this is the novel and 
most alarming feature in the situation—she is burning to be 
revenged upon her conquerors of 1918 for the humiliation of 
defeat. Space fails me to enlarge upon this theme: I dealt 
with it in some fullness in an article which I contributed to 
The National Review for September, 1935. 

What I want particularly to stress on the present occasion 
is the fact that there are among us to-day politicians and 
others who are repeating the very errors and follies that were 
so disastrous and so nearly fatal twenty-three years ago. 
There are among us those who would have us try to conciliate 
Germany by yielding to her demands for colonies and corridors. 
There are those who would have us abandon our close alliance 
with France. There are those who would have us indifferent 
to the fate of Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, and Poland. 
There are those who would have us reduce our already scanty 
armaments. There are even those—a strange but by no means 
innumerous flock of deluded sheep and Dick Sheppards—who 
would have us strip ourselves of all means of defence, and 
offer ourselves as an unresisting meal to the hungry wolves 
of the world. 

These are not the ways of peace. To-day, as in 1914, 
there is no more certain harbinger of war than an inadequately- 
armed British Empire. A Britain unable to defend herself 
simply invites from Germany immediate insult and ultimate 
extinction. Britain ardently longs for peace, and she cordially 
desires friendship with Germany. But she will secure peace, 
and she will win Germany’s respect and co-operation, only if 
she is so strong and so alert as to make the task of destroying 
her too dangerous to be attempted. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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THE SEA IS OUR LIFE 


Our Mercantile Marine, now more commonly styled the 
Merchant Navy, which is honoured by having the King for 
its Admiral, has for many generations brought grist to the 
Exchequer in the form of invisible exports; profits to the 
ship owners ; employment for all those thousands of our men 
and boys who were endowed with sea-sense and sea courage ; 
and added prestige to our Empire by showing the flag in 
every corner of the seven seas. The efficiency of our mer- 
cantile marine became a by-word the whole world over, and 
was the envy of the merchant services of every nation. All 
this was accomplished by private enterprise. The framing 
of international regulations and any control by the Govern- 
ment which became necessary was, and still is, the responsibil- 
ity of the Board of Trade. Suggestions that a Ministry of 
Shipping should be created are becoming more frequent 
in those publications which deal with shipping questions, and 
in May last the Mercantile Marine Association, in its annual 
report, strongly urged the creation of such a Ministry. 

The multiplication of Government Departments and the 
formation of new Ministries adds considerably to the already 
heavy burden borne by the British tax-payer, and does not 
necessarily increase efficiency. 

In its great scheme of rearmament the Government has, 
strange to relate, given little attention to the Merchant 
Navy, whose place in regard to sea-power, as will be shown 
later, is as important as the Royal Navy ; in fact our Merchant 
Navy is the very foundation of that power which is derived 
from the sea, by which our Empire exists. This neglect to 
pay due regard to the state of the foundations, while repairs 
to the structure are being rushed forward, might be overcome 
by the creation of a new Department, because a Minister of 
State can bring pressure to bear on his colleagues in the 
Government. The pressure exerted by public opinion might, 
however, be equally effective and would certainly be more 
economical ; but the public is still woefully ignorant in regard 
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to this matter. ‘That further pressure from some source is 
desirable seems evident when we remember that it is five 
years since the desperate peril confronting British shipping, 
owing to the difficulty of competing against the subsidy-fed 
shipping of other nations, was first brought, by New Zealand, 
to the notice of the Ottawa Conference. At this Conference 
the appeal received whole-hearted approval and the question 
was referred later to the Imperial Shipping Committee. 

On several occasions since the Ottawa Conference Lord 
Lloyd has raised the matter in the House of Lords ; support 
has been given to his pleadings for action by members of the 
Opposition in that House, and by practical seamen such as 
Admiral the Earl of Cork and Orrery and Admiral-of-the- 


Fleet Sir Roger Keyes—men who know ; men who are wont _ 


to act rather than talk. The Navy League has, for the past 
few years, also given this important subject much publicity, 
but still the public and the Government appear to be 
apathetic. The first Merchant Navy Week, held this year, 
had as its purpose the education of the people of these 
islands. 

It was hoped this vital matter would loom more largely 
than it did at the recent Imperial Conference. There is no 
doubt about the peril and it is not questioned ; it is a matter 
outside party politics ; one which should receive the sympathy 
of all Conservatives because it is vital to the safety and 
prosperity of our country and of our Empire; and the 
support of the Opposition, not only because of its effect on 
unemployment, but because the Socialist Party at their 
meeting in the House of Commons on July 22 last decided 
to support rearmament. 

In the first instance let us deal with the more important 
aspect—that of defence, because without adequate defence 
there can be no prosperity or security for any class of the 
community. It has been repeated ad nauseam, but is still 
not fully realised, that 80 per cent. of the food we eat in these 
islands ; nearly 100 per cent. of the raw materials which keep 
our factories working ; and practically all the fuel oil required 
for transport has to be brought many thousands of miles from 
overseas, and any serious interruption of this supply would 
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cause starvation to many and dire distress to all. The 
Dominions, being practically self-supporting in regard to 
essential foodstuffs, would not suffer starvation, but if they 
could not export their surplus, ensure its safe transport 
over the sea and receive payment for it on its arrival at its 
destination, bankruptcy would be their lot. These are facts 
which none can deny ; none can question. 

Those vital arteries, the highways of the ocean, must be 
kept safe for our merchant ships both in time of peace and in 
time of war, and this is the duty of the Royal Navy assisted 
as it is by the Air Force, and by the Army which protects 
the bases situated on those highways. While, however, 
our fighting forces are at last being strengthened our Merchant 
Navy is still being neglected. The structure is being repaired, 
but the structure is of little value if the foundations are left 
to crumble. An adequate Mercantile Marine is as essential 
to the safety of the British Empire as are the fighting forces. 

Omitting oil tankers, we have no less than 2,000 fewer 
cargo and passenger ships than we had in August, 1914; 
since that date the tonnage available for the carriage of food, 
raw materials and troops, has been reduced by about 20 per 
cent. Our country was brought close to starvation in the 
Great War although we possessed, in 1914, about 42 per cent. 
of the shipping of the world. We now have five million 
more mouths to feed and possess only 27 per cent. The Royal 
Navy asked for, and received, the help of 16,000 officers and 
men of the Merchant Navy during the Great War; it is 
doubtful if 500 would now be available. The Shipping 
Federation of the Merchant Navy has officially stated that, 
even if assistance was required, it could provide no men. 
These few figures will suffice to show the deplorable condition 
to which our main defence has been permitted to sink, and 
it is reasonable to ask—What is the cause of the decline ? 

There are two main reasons ; first the enormous increase 
in the Mercantile Marine of those nations which pay heavy 
subsidies. The four chief subsidy-fed Merchant Navies have 
since 1914, increased the number of their vessels of over 2,000 
tons from 1,400 to about 3,300. United States shipping has 
increased four-fold in tonnage ; that of Japan two and a half 
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times; that of Italy has doubled, and that of France has 
increased about 50 per cent. 

The second main reason is the working of the navigation 
laws now in force. Many countries reserve, not only their 
coastal trade, but trade to and from and between their 
overseas possessions to their own ships. To give one example 
out of many which could be quoted ; the passenger and cargo 
trade between the coastal ports of the United States and be- 
tween the coast of that country and Honolulu is reserved for 
the ships of the United States. British ships are excluded 
from this trade, but we have no regulations which prohibit 
American ships competing freely against our own ships in 
the inter-Imperial trade from and to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, or between the ports of those Dominions. This unfair 
competition has so affected the prosperity of British shipping 
in the Pacific that it has well-nigh driven our flag off that 
sea. The concern felt in New Zealand and Australia became 
so acute that at the end of 1936 the Governments of those 
Dominions decided to consider protective legislation, unless 
some friendly agreement could be concluded with the United 
States. The matter is, however, too important to be dealt 
with piece-meal; it is an Imperial matter; it affects our 
shipping in many waters of which home waters are by no 
means the least important. Some 15 per cent. of the bona 
fide coastal trade of these islands is carried out by foreign 
ships. 

Navigation Acts, framed to benefit our shipping, were in 
existence for centuries, and were abolished only when Free 
Trade was adopted in the last century. It should not be 
beyond the wit of man to devise some measure whereby 
our ships, whose existence is so vital to us, can have a square 
deal ; and it would seem preferable to introduce some form of 
Navigation Act rather than to attempt to fight subsidy by 
subsidy. 

An extra duty on goods brought to this country* by 

*“. . of all the merchandise imported into the United Kingdom 
last year, 93 per cent. of the imports from the British countries and only 
52 per cent. of the imports from foreign countries were carried in British 


vessels ” (Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P. THe Nationa Review for September, 
1937. P. 316.) 
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foreign ships, or the exclusion from inter-Imperial trade of 
ships belonging to those countries which reserve their coastal 
trade for their own ships, would also go far to remove the 
disability under which our shipping suffers by having to 
compete against the comparatively low wages paid in most 
foreign ships. 

To improve employment and to encourage more of our 
young men to follow the sea as a career, it would appear 
eminently desirable to limit the number of foreign officers 
and men employed in British ships. That many are so 
employed is common knowledge; and a case, admittedly an 
extreme one, came to light last May when a British steamer 
was involved in a collision in the North Sea. The Merchant 
Navy Journal gave the following details of the officers and 
crew of this ship, wearing the British flag, entitled to British 
Consular services and to protection by the British Navy. 
The officers and crew, which numbered thirty, consisted of 
11 Turkish, 7 Roumanian, 4 Russian, 3 Greek, 2 Latvian, 
1 Dutch, 1 Chinese, and the wireless operator, who alone 
could claim to be a British subject. 

At the Master Mariners’ dinner at the Mansion House, in 
April last, Sir Samuel Hoare stressed the point that the Navy 
of Supply was as important as the Navy of Defence; he 
appealed to the Merchant Navy to give officers and men, when 
required, to help the Royal Navy ; he admitted that we want 
more red and blue ensigns on the Seven Seas. 

The situation is not so hopeless as it was a year ago; 
some measure of prosperity is creeping into our Merchant 
Navy, owing to improved trade. There are indications that, 
as a result of the deliberations of the Committee of the 
Imperial Conference, over which the Hon. Walter Nash of 
New Zealand presided, some subsidy will be granted to assist 
in the building of ships which can compete against the 
American ships in the Pacific. But more than this is wanted. 
Our home coastal trade, our shipping in Eastern Waters, 
our fishing fleets must all receive consideration if we are to 
regain half that we have lost. 

Those who appreciate the importance, not only to our 
defence, but to our very existence, of having an adequate 
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and prosperous Merchant Navy; and those who recall the 
late Lord Jellicoe’s farewell message to the youth of New 
Zealand :— 
“The Sea is our Life. By the use of it the Empire was formed. 
By holding it the Empire was preserved. If we fail to appreciate its 
value the Empire will perish ” ; 
will agree whole-heartedly with Lord Lloyd in what he said 
recently in the House of Lords :— 
“T am amazed at the complacancy of Parliament, amazed that at 


the most critical period probably in the whole of our history we should | 
not be more interested in, or more concerned at, the depletion in our 


shipping.” 
J. E. T. 
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THE COMING ORDEAL IN INDIA 


THE first Indian mutineers under the new Act are now in the 
saddle. In seven out of the eleven Indian provinces there are 
Congress Ministries. The flourish of trumpets in the Home 
Rule Press must not blind us to the certain future which lies 
before India. For the policy of Congress is to wreck the 
Constitution and secure complete independence. Revolution 
is their aim. 

In 1897, on the night of the Diamond Jubilee, a Hindu 
secret society, supported by a Terrorist newspaper, the 
Kesari (Lion), murdered British officers and afterwards 
witnesses for the Crown. The revolutionary movement had 
started. Its aim is the overthrow of the British Empire in 
India by force. Early in this century it was extended to 
Bengal, and the Terrorists of Bombay were able to hail in 
the flame of the bursting bomb “ the beautiful red rose which 
has blossomed in Bengal.” 

The Yugantar (New Age) newspaper was founded in Cal- 
cutta and gave its name to a Terrorist secret society. Another 
organisation, the Anusilan (Culture) was also formed in 
Bengal, and spread to the rest of India. These are still the 
two main Terrorist organisations. The Yugantar Society 
believes in assassinations as a means of arousing a national 
spirit and attracting attention to the cause. It has a long 
list to its account including the three successive murders at 
Midnapore. The Anusilan prefers to prepare for a general 
insurrection. Its murders occur in robberies to get funds 
and in the execution of traitors. The attack on the Governor 
of Bengal in 1934 by Anusilan members was a departure from 
its normal policy. 

The memory of the Indian Mutiny has always loomed 
large in revolutionary thought. In 1912 some Sikhs founded 
the Ghadr (Mutiny) newspaper, which gave its name to a 
secret society, whose aim is to arouse a mutiny in the Indian 
Army. They called their headquarters Yugantar, from the 
Bengal secret society. During the war they tried, with 
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other Indian secret societies, to provoke a mutiny among the 
Indian troops. Their only success was at Singapore, where 
the 5th Infantry mutinied and murdered British officers. 
During the war the revolutionaries tried to get arms and 
ammunition from the Germans, but failed for lack of sea- 
power. They intrigued in Afghanistan and helped to stir up 
some stiff fighting with the North-West Frontier tribes. In 
1919, just before the Third Afghan War, eighteen attempts 
were made to subvert the loyalty of Indian regiments and 
arouse a second Mutiny. They failed. In the Legislative 
Assembly last year a poster was read out which called on the 
Sikh soldiers to mutiny. An Indian Moslem member com- 
mented indignantly on the suggestion in the poster that 
Indian troops should go over to the enemy in war. The 
poster was attributed to the Communists. The Ghadr Party 
is viewed with favour by the Komintern. 

There is nothing novel about the Terrorist revolutionary 
movement. Before the end of the nineteenth century it was 
complete, with treasonable literature, secret societies, and 
murders of British officers and of witnesses for the Crown. 
This is before the Russo-Japanese War, before the motor, 
before the cinema, before allegations of decline in British 
prestige in India. The movement is a Hindu one and aims 
to re-establish Hindu rule. The number of Moslem Terrorists 
has. been so few that it forms the exception which proves 
the rule. 

Singular fanaticism marks the movement. In 1930 the 
Inspector-General of Police in Bengal was murdered. As 
the police net closed on his assassins, they sacrificed them- 
selves by breaking into Writers’ Buildings, as the Whitehall 
of Calcutta has been called from the days of the East India 
Company, and murdering the Inspector-General of Prisons, 

It is frequently asserted that Terrorism can never be 
suppressed without the sympathetic co-operation of the 
people of India. Practical experience, such as that of District 
Magistrates and officers of the Indian Police, has shown that 
the standard of popular help rises in exact synchrony with 
that of Government vigour. 

The movement cannot be suppressed by ordinary law. 
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Jurymen fear the vengeance of the secret societies. Murders 
of witnesses for the Crown have characterised the movement 
from its start. Newspaper reports of current or recent cases 
often do not publish names of witnesses. Evidence in court 
is at the very root of our judicial system. 

In combating the movement, control of the Press is essen- 
tial. The Viceroy in a dispatch of October 4, 1935, said :— 
“ Relaxation of the provisions dealing with the Press would 
very quickly undo the improvement effected in Bengal, and 
would stimulate recruitment to the Terrorist movement 
throughout India.” 

Terrorism yields only to force. From 1897 onwards it 
continued, getting worse with time, and intriguing with 
England’s enemies during the war until checked by the 
Defence of India Act. This law is the model of all subsequent 
anti-Terrorist measures. It abolished trial by jury for revo- 
lutionary crimes. It empowered the Government to detain 
in preventive custody Terrorists who could not be tried by 
evidence in open court because of danger to witnesses. A 
Press Act controlled the revolutionary newspapers. To 
produce a “favourable atmosphere”’ for the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms political prisoners were released and 
preventive legislation repealed. The result was the second 
Terrorist outbreak of 1923, necessitating re-arrests and the 
re-imposition of preventive laws. With the Simon Com- 
mission the ‘‘ favourable atmosphere ” again became desirable. 
A second batch of releases and relaxations was followed by 
the third, and worst, Terrorist outbreak of 1930. It has 
been checked and held under in the same way as the first and 
second. Political reforms are useless for placating the 
movement. The Morley-Minto reforms and the revocation 
of the Partition of Bengal had no effect on the first outbreak. 
The Montague-Chelmsford Reforms and the Simon Com- 
mission were equally unavailing against the second and 
third. It may be predicted that the India Act will be no 
check to a fourth. 

Relations between Terrorism and the Komintern started 
in 1924, though the latter had begun work in India in 1920. 
Internationalism is meaningless to Hindu Terrorists, who 
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cannot even get on with Indian Moslems. Still by the contact 
the Terrorists get a possible source of financial supply outside 
the Party, other than robbery and extortion, and a vehicle 
of extraordinary competence for world-wide propaganda. 
The course of the direct Communist movement in India 
is marked by the Cawnpore and Meerut Conspiracy cases of 
1924 and 1928. The Viceroy in his dispatch of October 4, 
1935, said:—‘“‘ The avowed aim of Communism in India 
is to bring about an armed revolution as quickly as possible.” 
The Home Member of the Viceroy’s Council said in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on March 10, that within the last two years some 
forty of fifty Indian students, trained in the methods of mass 
revolution in Russia and financed by the Komintern had 
penetrated into India. At present there is a Communist 
Conspiracy case under trial in Calcutta. The Public Prose- 
cutor in opening the case, traced the history of Communism 
from Karl Marx in 1864. The accused are alleged to belong 
to the Indian branch of the Komintern, and to have conspired 
to overthrow the British Government by force and substitute 
international Communism for it. The Public Prosecutor 
said that Indian Communists “are characterised in some 
places as rats, whose function is to go underground.” In the 
“Red Guard” case in Calcutta on August 14, the accused 
were convicted of helping the Communist Party by forming 
a Red Guard, which was said to bear the same relation to the 
main party that the Red Army does to the Russian Com- 
munist Party. They recruited men and girls, collected 
money for arms and ammunition, and distributed leaflets, 
with the aim of preparing for an armed revolution. The 
strike in the Calcutta Jute Mills from February onwards is 
said to have contained a strong Communist element. To 
sum up, the Komintern, while sympathetic to the Terrorists, 
has its own organisation in India. 

At its inception, Terrorism derived its political technique 
from: Congress, the party which has won the elections in the 
majority of the Indian Provinces and now holds office in them. 
Founded in 1885 the Congress Party appeared to its contempo- 
raries as an Oriental brand of Gladstonian Liberalism. Nowa- 
days it is regarded by its political heirs in India as “ the rise 
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of the national spirit crushed in the Mutiny.” Tilak, founder 
of the Terrorist movement, was a member of Congress. He 
introduced a revolutionary element into it which gradually 
permeated the whole party. From 1919 the mass agitations 
engineered by Congress grew more violent, until in 1929 it 
declared for complete independence for India, and became 
revolutionary in name as well as in fact. It is officially admit- 
ted that Congress in Bengal has a Terrorist element. Last 
year in the Legislative Assembly the Home Secretary to the 
Government of India read a letter which said : “‘ Bengal politics 
are nothing but a struggle for power, whether in the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee or in the Calcutta Corporation, 
between this (Yugantar) group and the Anusilan group” 
(the two chief Terrorist secret societies). As regards the All- 
India Congress Party, at a session at Karachi in 1931 it passed 
a resolution of appreciation of a Punjab Terrorist murderer. 
Congress and secret societies alike are revolutionary. As 
the latter are more active, the word Terrorist distinguishes 
them appropriately. Congress does the general revolutionary 
work, the Anusilan concentrates on military preparations, 
and the Yugantar specialises in assassinations. 

The relations of Congress with the Communist revolu- 
tionary movement are indicated by the attitude of Pandit 
Nehru (President of the All-India Congress) to the Red Flag. 
On July 12 he said, :—‘“‘ To bring the Red Flag in token of 
hostility or rivalry to the National Flag (the Congress tricolour 
of saffron, white and green), is highly objectionable and leads 
inevitably to friction. So the peasantry should be encouraged 
to use the National Flag only.” Previously he has said that 
the Red Flag deserves respect as the emblem of the worker 
for a hundred years. His policy is to accept the assistance 
of Communists against the British Government, but to refuse 
to subordinate Congress to them. He would use Communist 
internationalism in the cause of Hindu nationalism. He has 
his own Congress Socialist party, whose doctrines are indis- 
tinguishable from Communism, except on the important 
point that they are designed for national and not for inter- 
national ends. His attitude to the North-West Frontier 
tribes is the same as to Communism. He censures the 
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“Forward ” policy and bombing from the air. He says that 
both Congress and the tribes are victims of British 
Imperialism, and should combine against it. But he gently 
chides them for their habit of kidnapping Hindu women. As 
regards the recent war in Waziristan, the most serious Frontier 
operation since 1920, the White Paper published in June states 
that one of the causes of the conflict was “‘ some feeling among 
the tribesmen that the constitutional changes in India indi- 
cated weakness on the part of the Government.” 

This revolutionary Congress Party does not express the 
real will of the great loyal mass of the Indian people. It 
merely indicates that the Parliamentary elective system is 
not suited to India. 

On March 10, in the Legislative Assembly the Home 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council, in discussing the revolu- 
tionary Terrorist position, said that disquieting incidents 
were still almost weekly occurrences. Here are some of them. 
In January the Calcutta High Court dismissed the appeals of 
some members of the Yugantar society, remarking that there 
was a “ smouldering conspiracy.” In February, near Chitta- 
gong, a detenu (a political prisoner who in lieu of imprisonment 
enjoys the privilege of living in a village and its neighbour- 
hood) attempted to murder a fellow detenu with knives (to 
give the impression of an ordinary murder, revolvers and 
bombs being political weapons). The victim, who was sus- 
pected of giving information to the police, was left for dead. 
In Calcutta in March two men were charged with attempting 
to manufacture revolvers for Terrorists. In Howrah, Dacca, 
and Faridpur there were cases of discovery of Terrorist 
revolvers and ammunition. In Noakhali in March the son 
of an Honorary Magistrate (the Indian equivalent of a Justice 
of the Peace) was charged with sending an anonymous letter 
threatening murder against an Indian Police Officer of the 
Intelligence Branch (which deals with political crime). In 
May, at Burdwan, a man was sent to prison for conveying 
revolutionary literature, and for possession of it a prosecution 
was started in Calcutta on July 30. These instances, though 
small, are significant, as Terrorists are lying low just at 
present, hoping for a complete release of political prisoners. 
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On July 24, in Calcutta, the Congress held a ‘‘ Detenu Day,” 
to express sympathy with political prisoners. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal forbade any newspaper reports of the pro- 
ceedings. But on August 9 the Congress held an Andaman 
(prison islands in the Bay of Bengal) Political Prisoners’ Day, 
which was fully reported in the Press. 

All these incidents occurred in Bengal. In May, in Patna 
City, the capital of the province of Bihar, five men were 
sentenced for manufacturing bombs. They belonged to a 
revolutionary association, and followed the old practice of 
signing their vows of allegiance in blood. Eight days later 
the explosion of a bomb led to arrests. One accused is said to 
have confessed that bombs were being made to kill the judge 
who sentenced the five bomb-makers. A member of the 
Bihar Socialist Party is said to have been arrested, and the 
police are reported to have searched the office of the Patna 
Town Congress Committee in connection with the case. 

On April 27, in Calcutta, the recent methods of the Anusi- 
lan Society were disclosed in the judgment of the Titagarh 
Conspiracy Case. Seventeen members were convicted of 
preparing for rebellion by recruiting men and women, and 
collecting money, arms and explosives. Funds were increased 
by armed robberies and extortion. A cipher and invisible 
ink were used. An infantry training manual, text-books on 
the manufacture of explosives, and a diagram of a Mills bomb 
were found. A leaflet prescribed the collection of military 
material, the formation of a national militia, the incitement 
of the Indian Army to mutiny, and contact with “ foreign 
powers.” The “ Executive Committee,” “ composed of eight 
members of the All-India Organisation,” resolved on the 
murder of “police spies, approvers and informers.” A 
college student described recruitment : “ First watch a boy’s 
movements. Then talk with him and give him some inter- 
esting story-books (of adventure). If he likes them, gain his 
friendship and gradually talk to him about revolutionary 
matter and give him lives of revolutionaries to read. 
Then introduce him to a Senior Member (of the Secret 
Society).”” 

At the end of March the Government of Bengal further 
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extended, in the area near Calcutta, the provisions of the 
Public Security Act. This stringent anti-revolutionary 
measure can only be put in force when the Government is 
satisfied that “a movement subversive of Law and Order ” 
has produced “a state of emergency.” It invests magistrates 
and police with semi-martial law powers. As remarked by the 
Congress newspaper, Amrita Bazar Patrika, it was a peculiar 
introduction to the new constitution of Aprill. On August 1, 
in Darjeeling, the orders under the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorists Outrages Act were re-imposed. Mr. Fazl-ul-Haq, 
chief Minister of Bengal, said at Dacca University on 
July 20, ‘‘ I take this opportunity of giving a solemn warning 
to all whom it may concern that I would rather see Dacca 
University dismantled and razed to the ground than that it 
should foster the dissemination of feelings of disloyalty and 
disaffection.” On August 9, in the Bengal Legislative Assem- 
bly, Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, said, ‘‘ Terrorism is not dead. It has, thank God, 
been brought under control owing largely to the admittedly 
drastic measures the Government have had to take but it is 
by no means dead. There are still people all over the province 
trying to reorganise Terrorist groups, trying to secure recruits, 
trying to collect arms with what nefarious purpose you well 
know.” “The revolutionaries have had for a long time 
clearly defined plans for the future and will make every effort 
to utilise the old Terrorist organisation to put these plans 
into effect.” 

In the six provinces in which Congress Ministries have 
taken office, namely, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, 
Bihar, the Central Provinces, and Orissa, release of political 
prisoners and relaxation of preventive measures are the order 
of the day. If the Punjab and Bengal maintain their resist- 
ance to the Terrorist movement, it will follow the precedents 
of the second and third outbreaks, and move to the Congress 
Provinces. 

Mr. Gandhi is regarded as the engineer of Congress accept- 
ance of office. The Times, on April 30, said, “‘ According to a 
report not yet confirmed, Mr. Gandhi submitted to the 
(Congress) Committee plans designed to prepare the way for a 
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new mass movement should the constitutional impasse prove 
insoluble.” The part he played in the agitations of 1919, 
1921, and 1930 qualifies him for such a role. On July 17 he 
said, ‘‘ This office acceptance is not intended to work the 
(India) Act. Anyhow, in the prosecution by the Congress 
of its goal of complete independence, it is a serious attempt on 
the one hand to avoid a bloody revolution and on the other to 
avoid a mass civil disobedience on a scale hitherto 
unattempted.” Presumably these contingencies may be 
expected should Congress give up office. On August 4, 
Mr. Gandhi visited the Viceroy at the latter’s request. Six 
years ago a similar interview took place. The results were 
unfortunate. 

As regards Congress, Mr. Gandhi claims to be merely its 
“humble adviser. ... But those who can speak with authority 
are the President of the Congress, Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, 
and the Working Committee.” So let us hear the voice of 
Congress, the party which has won the elections in the majority 
of Indian Provinces, and has now entered into office in them. 
Pandit Nehru said on March 19: “ And so our pledge must 
hold good, and we must labour for the severance of the 
British connection.” In May, at Penang, he explained that 
this severance would not expose India to the danger of foreign 
aggression. On July 10 he explained the Congress acceptance 
of office as designed “ to stultify the constitution and prepare 
ground for a Constituent Assembly and independence. .. . 
We looked upon this question always from the point of view 
of strengthening the people for a struggle for independence. 
. . . if we accept office we do so for the larger purpose in 
view, and we will leave it when that purpose can be better 
served otherwise.” ‘‘ Carpe Diem,” on July 20, he appealed 
to the Indian Police to come over to Congress. “I trust also 
that the police force, which has so long been hostile to our 
people, will think in terms of India, and not of alien masters.” 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika newspaper reports that on July 10, 
when Pandit Nehru arrived at Cawnpore, a local Congress 
leader was arrested by the police for shouting certain slogans. 
Pandit Nehru followed him to the police station and 
“offered himself for arrest’? by shouting ‘“ Long Live 
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Revolution.” This was three days after his followers 
had taken office in six Provinces. There is said to be 
a strong demand in Congress circles that the Viceroy, 
as he has seen Mr. Gandhi, should now give an interview 
to Pandit Nehru. 

At Chittagong, on June 13, Pandit Nehru spoke on Terror- 
ism. He condemned the regulations in force for preventing 
it. He expressed his belief in the innocence of a large number 
of political prisoners. ‘‘ But he was emphatically of opinion 
that the cult of Terrorism definitely impeded national pro- 
gress. Very few could think in terms of Terrorism. He 
regretted that the patriotism of youth and its desire for service 
should thus be ended in wasteful activities. . . . His message, 
therefore, was that if young men wanted to reach the masses 
there must be a cessation of these infantile and immature 
methods.” This criticism is one of method, not of principle. 
Pandit Nehru in his “ Autobiography ” last year claims to 
disapprove of Terrorist outrages (in mild and gentle terms). 
But he is careful to exclude from censure a large scale revolu- 
tionary movement. Its real name is rebellion, though he 
does not use it. 

The Congress motive in taking office was summed up in 
Orissa on July 25. by the president of a meeting at which 
students presented addresses to the new Congress Ministers, 
“* students should remember that the acceptance of Ministry 
by the Congress was for levelling the attack from within the 
Citadel.” In the Orissa Legislative Assembly on July 28 
members shouted ‘“‘ Long Live Revolution,” described by the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika newspaper as a “ National Slogan.” 
The present course of Congress must bring it to a clash with 
the British Government. Then will come “the mass civil 
disobedience on a scale hitherto unattempted ” (obliquely 
threatened by Mr. Gandhi), started from the vantage point 
of Congress office in seven Provinces. Out of it will arise, as 
past experience shows, a fresh outbreak of Terrorist violence. 
Supposing, to take every contingency, the Congress Ministries 
become *‘ moderate,” and prefer the sweets of office to the 
orders of the central Party, the rage and disappointment of 
the Extremists will break out in a renewal of Terrorist activity. 
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Congress are making every effort to inveigle the Moslems 
into their net. They are attacking the partition of Palestine 
as an English assault on an Arab (Moslem) land. Hindu 
Congress and Islam can never coalesce. But Congress hopes 
for a temporary alliance for revolutionary purposes as in 1857 
and 1919. If they should fail, fanaticism will produce 
Terrorist action as in the past. A fourth Terrorist outbreak 
would appear probable. It will not be without value to the 
general revolutionary movement. On the technical side it is 
a manoeuvre or rehearsal for the “real thing.” In a more 
general aspect it inculcates the revolutionary spirit and 
inflames fanaticism and anti-British feeling. 

Dangerous as this Terrorist movement may be, in its loss 
of life and damage to the fabric of the administration, it is of 
secondary importance compared with Pandit Nehru’s chief 
plan. With the exception of the Ghadr Party, which includes 
Sikhs, the Terrorists belong to the sedentary clerical non- 
military Hindu castes, whose present and inherited vocations 
lie apart from the profession of arms. Fanaticism may serve 
in place of soldierly spirit for an individual outrage, but 
cannot do so for an army in war. To enrol the peasantry in 
the Congress struggle for independence by propaganda 
against rent and land revenue, is his main aim. Jor the 
peasants supply the soldiers of the Indian Army. 


J. C. FRENCH. 


THE CASE FOR CONSCRIPTION 


Art the present time it is fashionable to write about recruiting 
for the Army. But what is written comes mostly from 
General Staff Officers, or from civilians interested in military 
problems. The voice of the Private Soldier is seldom or 
never heard. The present writer having passed some period 
as a Private Soldier in pre-War days may venture respectfully 
to draw attention to certain fallacies. 

It makes little difference to the average recruit whether 
he is asked to sign on for three years or seven years or 21. 
He joins the Army because he is hungry and out of a job, 
and at the back of his mind is the thought that if, having 
joined, he doesn’t like it, he can always desert. There is in 
this country no such system of Police registration and control 
as exists on the Continent; if a man wants to disappear, 
it is almost childishly easy for him to do so. The average 
recruit knows this perfectly well. Usually he is a youngster 
of 17 to 18* and too ignorant and thoughtless to look far 
ahead. For this reason, elaborate computations as to 
pension rates, prospects of post-Service civilian employment, 
leave him cold. Increased pay and better rations, greater 
facilities for leave, improved conditions in barracks, are of 
far greater importance to the youngster who meditates 
enlistment than anything likely to happen to him in six to 
twenty years time. In these respects, the Duff-Cooper 
reforms were on sounder lines than the measures initiated 
by his successor. 

The Navy, unlike the Army, draws its main source for 
recruits from boys of 15 fresh from school, the terms of 
service being 12 years from the age of 15 with the possibility 
of re-engaging for another 12 years to qualify for a pension.t 
This is because the physical conditions of war at sea are in 

*I know of one case in which a lad of 15 joined a cavalry regiment as a 
“man” some months prior to 1914, and was wounded and captured by 
the Germans at Mons. 


+A small number of men are, however, enlisted for short service. This 
was one of the late Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher’s innovations. 
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many respects different from those on land. War at sea is 
vehicular warfare, the man is transported on a vehicle, he 
cannot fight standing unsupported on his own legs in the sea. 
There is a call for strength and activity in serving guns and. 
tending engines but it is a different sort of activity to that 
of the infantryman doing long marches in full pack, or 
manning waterlogged trenches ; a boy or an elderly man can 
make himself useful at sea under conditions in which they 
would promptly become unfit for duty on land. 

For this reason, most of the analogies made between the 
Navy as offering a “ career,” and the Army, are fallacious. 
Moreover, it does not at all follow that a long-service, pro- 
fessional Army is going to be superior to a short-service 
conscript Army when it comes to fighting. This may have 
been the case in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
when the movements of the drill-ground were an actual 
preparation for battle. In the days of close-order formations, 
and muzzle-loading muskets, it was possible to drill a man 
into making a few simple evolutions until to do this was 
second nature. The long-service army, trained on these lines, 
was a fighting machine pure and simple. But even in those 
days the advantages of long-service were more apparent than 
real. There is extant an interesting piece of advice given by 
Lord Napier, of Magdala fame, to a young officer. It ran 
to the effect : 

If you’ve a desperate piece of work on hand, take a young regiment 
fresh from home that’s done one or two easy things to make it fancy 
itself. Don’t take veterans. They know what to expect. 

In modern times, when war is a matter of trained intel- 
ligence as well as of brawn, and tactical methods are in a 
state of perpetual evolution, one is up against the tendency 
of men to go “stale” after many years of doing the same 
thing. After seven years’ service, the average soldier is 
sick of the Army, anxious to get back to the freedom of 
civilian life. In many cases, after experiencing what it means 
to have to look for a job, and fend for himself, the gilt becomes 
rather rubbed off the gingerbread of civilian ‘‘ freedom,” 
and he is ready enough to come back to the Army again. 
To men of this stamp, Mr. Hore-Belisha’s new proposals will 
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be welcome. But the man who has served seven years without 
qualifying for N.C.O. rank is no whit superior, from the 
standpoint of practical battle-values, to a keen young recruit 
with a year’s service. 

Contrary to popular opinion, mechanisation has by no 
means increased the value of military professionalism. 
Although war at sea is a very technical business, the German 
short-service conscript seaman-gunner showed no marked 
inferiority, at Jutland, to his British long-service, pro- 
fessional confrére. In comparison with the difficulty, and the 
danger, of handling a submarine, to handle even the most 
highly-developed form of tank is merest child’s play. Yet 
French, German, and Italian submarines are manned by 
short-service conscript crews, and handled to an extra- 
ordinarily high stage of efficiency. 

The truth of the matter is that given competent instructors, 
adequate training facilities, the average man can be taught to 
handle any machine of battle, however complex and com- 
plicated this may be, well enough for any practical battle 
purpose, in two or three years, and anything beyond this is 
“trimmings,” i.e., “stunts,” impressive to the public but 
not a ha’porth of practical good to any soldier. The real 
value of military professionalism lies in producing thoroughly 
trained officers and instructors. 

It is useless to write upon recruiting and to leave out of 
count the broad strategic purposes of our Army. We must 
first make up our minds what we want an Army for before 
discussing ways and means as to how we are to get it. Our 
Army must serve three main strategic functions : 

(1) The function of an Imperial Police to repress riots, risings, etc. 
(2) The provision of a ‘‘ Striking Force ” to deal with a “ little war.”’ 
(3) The provision of an Expeditionary Force to intervene upon the 

Continent of Europe, this Force to be upon a scale and of a magnitude to 

turn the balance of the fighting, and to bring swift and decisive victory 

to our Allies. 

It is with regard to this last, the most important function 
of our Army, that one encounters most in the way of fallacies, 
special pleading, and a deliberate refusal to look facts in the 
face. It is ludicrous to write about “‘ British traditional 
methods,” and to overlook the revolutionary changes due to 
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the introduction of universal compulsory military service on 
the Continent. In Wellington’s days, a British professional 
force positively small in numbers was relatively large enough 
to sway the balance of the fighting. For the other armies of 
Europe were small, too. Thus at Waterloo, the proportion 
of British to Allies, roughly 4 to 6 or 7, was very much 
higher than in the 1918 campaign in France, in which it did 
not exceed 1 to 3. Yet in the latter case we had conscription. 

Again, it must never be forgotten that the only real way 
to make a war “ short, sharp, and decisive ” is to start with 
some element of overwhelming superiority over the other 
side. This may be in leadership, or in equipment, or in the 
training to use this equipment, or in the numbers of men, 
guns and matériel, or it may be superiority in all these 
elements combined. But no single element of over- 
whelming superiority will give a swift and overwhelming 
victory. Thus to win a second Waterloo it is not enough 
to produce a second Wellington, we must give to him 
the same, or analogous, elements of superiority, as were 
possessed by his predecessor. Should we fail to do this, 
he’s going to fail to win his Waterloo, or if he wins it at all, 
it’s going to be an appallingly long and destructive process. 
Which means that a future generation of “ scientific ” military 
critics are going to tell the world that our second Wellington 
was nothing but a blundering nincompoop who could have 
won his battle in the twinkling of an eye if only he’d done 
this or that. 

What, then, is the size of the Army needed to intervene 
decisively on the Continent of Europe? Under present-day 
conditions I should estimate 40 divisions, thoroughly trained 
and equipped, as the minimum required. In a life and death 
struggle we should need almost double that figure. Of course 
we cannot raise an army on anything like this scale by 
voluntary service, at least not in times of peace. With war 
on, and patriotism running high, we could get volunteers 
enough. But these volunteers are going to be just as un- 
trained as were their kindred spirits of 1914, to raise an army 
is going to mean the same, or analogous munitions difficulties, 
the same difficulties in the way of lack of trained officers and 
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N.C.O.s for instructors, the same horrible waste of life in 
pitting hastily trained armies, poorly trained staff officers, 
against a thoroughly trained and equipped enemy. The 
“ scientific” military criticism which ignores these things, 
the hard basal facts of our problem, and takes refuge in 
sounding platitudes, resonant clap-trap, windy rhetoric, is of 
little value whether to the Army or the country. It is like a 
tallow-dip in a dense fog, which serves merely to make darkness 
visible. 

Many people may say: If war comes, why send any 
troops to the Continent at all? Say to our Allies, from the 
very outset, that any help given by England must come 
from our Fleet, and our Air Force, or from our money and 
economic resources. We will not send an Army to fight 
again on the Continent of Europe. 

The unfortunate thing is, however, that this is an im- 
possible policy. What’s going to happen to us if Germany 
smashes France ? Consider the facts of the military situation. 
The analogy with 1914 is more apparent than real. In 1914, 
Russia could reach into the fighting, and whatever its short- 
comings, the Tsarist Army was much more efficient than the 
Russian Army of to-day. And nowadays, even if Russia 
comes into the war on our side, she has no contiguous frontier 
with Germany and Austria. She must force her way through a 
bloc of States, Poland, Lithuania, Lettland, Finland, and 
possibly Roumania, not to speak of the Scandinavian States, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, linked in an armed 
neutrality, and all of which dislike and distrust Russia 
even more than they do Germany. If war comes, a certain 
amount of “ frightfulness ” is to be expected against Germany 
from the Russian Air Fleet. , We shall be living in a fool’s 
paradise if we expect anything in the nature of a determined - 
or effective blow. 

France, in 1914, thanks to M. Poincaré and his helpers, 
had reintroduced the Three Years’ System, and started the 
war with thoroughly trained cadres at full strength. With 
only 18 months’ service, the post-war French soldier is not 
nearly so well trained; there has been a drastic reduction 
in the number of divisions. 
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Italy, thanks to our political doctrinarianism, own brother 
to that masquerading as “ scientific ” military criticism, has 
been pushed into the arms of Germany, and despite Mr. 
Chamberlain’s wise and well-meant efforts to undo the 
mischief, the situation has gone so far that it is doubtful 
whether it can be remedied. Up to a year ago it was still 
possible to hope that in the event of a German attack on 
France, Italy would remain neutral. But after his recent 
experiences of British diplomacy, Signor Mussolini may well 
feel doubtful as to whether any British Cabinet can be induced 
to keep an Anglo-Italian Treaty even if they made it. He 
may well feel that whatever the danger to Italy vis-a-vis a 
triumphant Germany, the danger to her from a triumphant 
Anglo-French Alliance would be at least equally great. 
Anyhow, although we may feel that it is largely our own fault, 
it is useless to live in a world of illusions as concerns Italy. 
We must face the probability that if war comes Italy may 
be found lined up against us. 

In that case France may find herself forced to face con- 
centric attacks delivered against ber North-Eastern and 
South-Eastern frontiers ; conditions may arise in which she 


' would not be able to dispose of more than 40 divisions to hold 


the Maginot line; Germany can already put 98 divisions in 
the field ; in another two or three years she will certainly be 
able to dispose of 120 for an attack upon the Maginot line, 
apart from forces to cover her rear. 

In 1914 Great Britain was able to dispose of six divisions 
for France, Kitchener formed two new divisions by taking 
Regular troops from Egypt and the Mediterranean and 
replacing them by Territorials; he produced subsequently 
two more Regular divisions by making the same sort of 
exchange with India, whilst the Indian Corps, two divisions, 
played a great part in relieving our troops, fought out after 
the Ypres fighting. 

Not one of these measures could be taken to-day. So 
far from relieving the Mediterranean garrisons, we should 
have to strengthen them. Troops taken from India, if any 
could be spared at all, would have to be switched on to the 
defence of Egypt, of Palestine, and possibly of Mesopotamia. 
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I repeat, it is useless to live in a world of illusions. The 
grim and awful realities of our military situation are obscured 
to the public by the solemn-sounding twaddle dubbed by 
courtesy, “ scientific ’’ military criticism. But unless we face 
up to these realities in time the diplomatic defeat we sus- 
tained over the “sanctions” policy to Italy is going to be 
followed by a military disaster upon a most appalling scale. 
The Abyssinian War knocked the bottom out of a whole 
lot of “bunk” concerning the League of Nations; the 
Spanish Civil War has knocked the bottom out of a whole lot 
of “‘ bunk” concerning the alleged overwhelming importance 
of the air arm, the “ superiority given by modern arms to the 
defensive,” etc., etc. Air power has failed to win a single 
battle in Spain, or to force the capitulation of a single city. 
In their recent advance on Santander, the Nationalist troops 
went forward over difficult country with a rapidity reminiscent 
of the most dramatic achievements of Napoleonic days. The 
fall of Bilbao and other strongholds despite desperate resist- 
ance has emphasised again the age-old lesson that provided 
an attack be organised with enough care as to details, with 
enough resources behind it, and with enough in the way of 
organised cohesion and weight behind it, it will go over 
anything. 

With this in mind, consider the position in France. Even 
in General Staff circles hopes are pinned on the Maginot line. 
Although the necessity of conscription is recognised, it is con- 
sidered hopeless to try to induce Government to provide 
this in times of peace. The General Staff deems that it has 
done all possible by drawing up plans and projects for the 
immediate introduction of civil and military conscription in 
time of war. It is hoped that the Maginot line, plus our tiny 
B.E.F., will enable the French to hold out until we have 
raised a new edition of the Kitchener Armies. What if these 


hopes are illusory? What if the Germans proceed to go 
through the Maginot line as if it were butter in the opening 
weeks of the war? What is going to happen, in that case, 
to our five divisions of the B.E.F.? What is going to be our 
chance of raising new armies with France smashed, Paris and 
the Channel Ports in German hands ? What is going to happen 
to this country, exposed to a submarine and air attack, and 
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with its most vital lines of communication menaced in the 
Mediterranean and, in all probability, in the Far East ? 

I am second to none in stressing the vital importance of 
sea power to the Empire. But the power to maintain a fleet 
depends upon the power to maintain trade, commerce, 
industry. Where is going to be the chance of maintaining 
all these things against a Germany flushed with victory, and 
with powerful Allies, and an England left without a friend in 
Europe, and exposed to blows which she cannot return in 
kind ? For there will be no German trading fleet to sustain 
losses against British submarine “ frightfulness”’: no target 
for British airmen so great or so vulnerable as London and 
other British cities. What sane thoughtful civilian can 
conceive us as successful in carrying on a war under such 
conditions ? What sane sensible civilian can fail to accept the 
implication that if France is smashed, we are smashed too ? 

But if we accept this implication, then it follows that we 
are nowadays every whit as much a Continental Power as is 
France, and that if conscription is necessary for the defence of 
France, it is equally necessary for the defence of Britain. 
The question whether conscription should be introduced 
now, as a matter of urgent, vital need, or delayed till after war 
depends upon one’s estimate of the defensive qualities of the 
Maginot line. 

Fortified lines have been broken again and again in war ; 
in 1914, Belgian fortresses, supposedly impregnable, collapsed 
like so many houses of cards to improved means of attack. 
No German Government is going to neglect to study this 
problem, the problem of smashing the Maginot line, with 
every resource at its command; no German Government is 
going to be fool enough to declare war at all unless convinced 
it has the means of overrunning this, the very keystone of 
Anglo-French plans and projects of defence. Thus it works 
out, in practice, that we are entrusting the entire future of the 
British Empire to the alleged defensive power of a line of 
fortresses which are in French hands, not in British, and 
concerning which no British Government is in a position to 
guarantee that its defensive equipment has been maintained 
in full efficiency. 

In my opinion, this is a reckless and utterly un- 
warrantable risk to run. Moreover, even if we could be sure 
that the Maginot line would withstand attack, nobody ever 
won a war by acting on the defensive, no system of defence 
can be regarded as worth the paper it is written upon unless 
it provides for a subsequent counter-attack to be made upon a 
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decisive scale. But to wait until after war is declared to raise 
an army worth talking about, means merely to reproduce, 
upon a catastrophic scale, our worst blunders and disasters 
of the last war. We cannot train officers to handle troops in 
battle upon a basis of pitting non-existent troops against an 
imaginary enemy. If one forsakes the realms of “‘ scientific ” 
military criticism for cold common sense, one realises that 
our worst mistakes in the last war were the result neither 
of “‘ stupidity ” nor of “lack of imagination ” but to lack of 
practical training with men, ground and weapons. 

So far as they go, Mr. Hore-Belisha’s reforms are a step 
in the right direction. The trouble is that they are merely a 
tinkering round with our military problem, instead of an 
earnest attempt to solve it. The only real solution, the only 
solution worth talking about, is the immediate introduction 
of conscription. If we introduce one year’s service with the 
Territorial Army to be followed by, say, five years in the first 
reserve, and six in the second reserve, then our existing 
Regular Army can be left untouched, and the measures 
proposed by Mr. Hore-Belisha will suffice to bring it to 
full establishment. But to continue the present policy of 
mess, muddle, and confusion, is a sure means of precipitating 
this Empire into the gravest military disaster known to our 
history. 

I shall be told that our people will not submit to any such 
measure, and that is why no Government will venture to 
propose it. My answer to this is—B.U.N.K. The Trades 
Unions and professional anti-militarist organs in this country 
are every whit as opposed to Hitlerism as is the Conservative 
Party. If told the truth as to our military situation ; offered 
the grim choice between a conquered, Hitlerised Britain 
on the one hand, and accepting conscription on the other, 
they are not likely to show any great enthusiasm but even 
less likely to venture any active opposition. The attitude 
of the Labour Party to sea and air rearmament at their 
meeting shows how the wind is blowing. There was the 
customary spouting of League of Nations platitudes. But 
the danger was so obvious that no leader felt inclined to risk 
his own political future by actively opposing rearmament. 
If tackled fairly and squarely upon conscription, the Labour 
Party would understand its necessity. 

The responsibility for our military weakness rests far more 
with the so-called Conservative Party than with the Labour 
Party, or with the professional anti-militarist elements. 


VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS, 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN PRACTICE 


WuEn I first visited Russia, in 1934, the head of the English 
bureau of the Comintern (a Scotsman, of course) talked to 
me of America, which he said he knew. ‘“ There’s no 
real democracy there,” he said. “It’s an illusion. The 
capitalists are the dictators. This is the only country which 
is really free.” Lozovsky, general secretary of the Profintern 
(Red International of Labour Unions), who controls more 
than twenty million workers, confirmed the Comintern 
opinion. Lozovsky knows the United States well, having 
worked there at various jobs before the 1917 revolution. 
But he made certain reservations. ‘‘ Working conditions,” 
he conceded, “are very good in America, but the workers 
are still wage-slaves ; they never have any control.” 

_I wonder what Lozovsky would have said had he been 
with me recently in the Michigan and Illinois strike areas, 
watching the ‘powerless workers” defy soldiers, court 
officials and sheriffs, and barricading executives from their 
own offices ? While the worried business men I interviewed 
bore no resemblance to the “ brutal capitalist bosses ”’ of the 
Soviet banners and text-books ! 

Present industrial troubles in America are chiefly inspired 
by the determination of the union leaders to win acceptance 
of the principle of collective bargaining, and in a seventy 
minutes’ interview John L. Lewis, chief of the C.I.O. (Com- 
mittee of Industrial Organization) unions, stressed this point 
over and over again. “In England,” he said, ‘“‘ no govern- 
ment would dare to abolish collective bargaining or even 
question the principle.” Burly, of leonine appearance, Lewis 
is noted for forthright speech and large-scale plans. He 
made no secret of the fact that he intended to organize a 
third political party which would carry him to power in the 
1940 elections. “I have been making my plans for years 
past,” he said, ‘‘ and this is the psychological and strategical 
moment.” 

Fifty-six years old, Lewis has spent most of his life in the 
trade union movement, and made a great reputation as a 
firebrand in the West Virginia mining area. He postponed 
an open break with the American Federation of Labour, 
which opposes strikes, until the funds of his union were 
sufficiently expanded to provide the nucleus of a huge propa- 
ganda fund. To-day Lewis has resources of over three 
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million dollars, and he paid over seventy thousand pounds to 
the Roosevelt election funds in 1936. 

Lewis is a different type of man from British and French 
union leaders. He has lived a hard and dangerous life, 
and his wide knowledge of the darker side of political life 
has given him a peculiar cynical self-confidence. Of his 
popularity among the mass of the workers there can be no 
question, for it was proved to me over and over again in the 
strike areas and in factories where disputes were threatened. 

William Green, President of the American F >deration of 
Labour, who claims to control three and a half million workers, 
was dubious about Lewis’s tactics when I interviewed him in 
Washington, but he did not conceal his alarm at the rapid 
growth of the C.I.0., which has gained two million members 
at a dollar a month in the past year. Green, who is greatly 
respected by U.S. industrialists, is an apostle of conciliation, 
and the spring strikes, with their atmosphere of tear-gas, 
town-vigilantes and factory-made blackjacks and sandbags, 
were abhorrent to him. There is a good deal of press talk 
about a ‘‘ feud” between Green and Lewis, but both men 
denied this to me, and made conciliatory statements which 
clearly indicated that a merger between the A.F. of L. and 
the C.I.O. is still a possibility. 

President Roosevelt and Vice-President Garner, whom I 
met in the capital, would make no statement on the labour 
situation, but made it clear that they would not sanction 
military or armed police attacks on striking workers. Roose- 
velt is a firm believer in cross-table discussions and settlements 
between employers and labour leaders, and that he is resolved 
to go ahead with a 1937 edition of the New Deal is certain. 

Business leaders I met in New York and the Middle West 
displayed an attitude of mind that was very different from the 
“rugged individualism of pre-depression days. One Wall 
Street millionaire said “ I’m anti-Roosevelt, because I don’t 
trust his spending schemes, but he’s right when he says we 
can’t talk down to the workers and refuse union recognition. 
That phase is over.”” Nor did I hear any violent anti-strike 
language in the business clubs I visited. Indeed, there was 
more talk of profit-sharing schemes and voluntary pay 
increases than of “foreign agitators”? and revolutionary 
propaganda—save in the Pacific coast ports, where the recent 
maritime strike was led by Communist agents—some of them 
men I had met in Newcastle-on-Tyne and South Shields in 
1931, when they were trying to smash the National Union of 
Seamen. 
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Labour leaders I met had no criticisms to make of the 
attitude of the press, and this was not surprising, for I found 
that editors were giving as much (and sometimes more) space 
to the workers’ case as to that of the employers’. If the 
liberal attitude of the press was a vivid example of democracy 
in being, the press and radio criticism of the government was 
an overwhelming proof. In no country in the world is a 
government with a strong mandate from the electors so 
severely attacked as in America. Even British and French 
radio authorities would be staggered at the remarks of some 
commentators. Dignity, they would say, was being sacrificed, 
and prestige destroyed. Yet I noticed no lack of dignity in 
American political leaders. Far more accessible than the 
most bankrupt of the European sabre rattlers, they are much 
too busy to trouble about aloofness and formality. Within 
a week of landing at New York I had met the President 
and five of his Cabinet Ministers. Compare this with Euro- 
pean conditions—visitors to Belgrade are expected to wait a 
fixed number of days in the capital before seeing any Minister, 
and the schedule is adjusted according to precedence. 
Hitler’s secretary may make all sorts of conditions before 
granting an interview, and Mussolini has made visiting 
diplomats wait three weeks for an audience on occasion. 
While Stalin and his deputies remain practically inaccessible 
within the Kremlin. 

Secretary for Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, the ex-editor 
who is freely tipped as Roosevelt’s successor, was busy with 
his plans for subsidizing American farmers to the tune of a 
hundred million pounds a year when I met him. Discussing the 
billion dollar dam and drainage schemes that have been 
completed during the last four years, he admitted that they 
could have been “sold to the world” with a tremendous 
increase of personal prestige for the inspirers. ‘‘ But I will 
never use such methods,” he affirmed. ‘I am a democrat.” 
I thought of certain European ministries, where improvement 
schemes, totalling less than 1 per cent. of the money spent 
on Boulder Dam, are only approved if they are “‘ camera- 
worthy”! And of the much-publicized Moscow subway, on 
which I worked as a labourer, wondering with many of my 
workmates why tunnels were being dug while surface traffic 
was so trifling ! 


James A. Farley, the tall, clean-shaven, 48-years-old 
Postmaster-General and chief of the Democrat party organiza- 
tion, discounted fears of extremist bodies in America. ‘ This 
is still a country of individualists,” he said. ‘‘ Every young 
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man is ambitious, and ambition and Bolshevism don’t go 
well together.” Farley should know a good deal about 
ambition, for his office is besieged daily by hundreds of callers, 
anxious to “find a little place” for themselves or their 
relatives as a reward for real or imagined service to the party. 
When the caller list rises above forty per morning, Farley’s 
desk is moved from the rear of his office to the door, and he 
remains standing throughout the interview. This has proved 
an effective way of speeding the unwelcome and the loquacious. 
“ Once they sit down,” Secretary Bray told me, “‘ they might 
talk about the weather or their relatives!” Farley is so 
hard-pressed by these visits that he works every day of the 
week, and even puts in a 12-hour shift on Saturdays, long 
after the workers in the Ministry building have gone home. 
He is more troubled than other Ministers in this respect, 
but several Cabinet leaders have long caller-lists to deal with. 
They could easily avoid this pressure by instructions to their 
secretaries, of course, but as one said to me, ‘‘ People would 
think we’re high-hatting them.” 


All Ministers I saw stressed the neutrality policy of the 
government, and Secretary Wallace said that the war debts 
position would make an excellent anti-war propaganda point 
if a crisis did develop. ‘So that you would be paid in 
propaganda value, at least ?”’ I queried. He laughed, and 
admitted this was so. Like his colleagues, he was very 
pessimistic about the European situation. Most U.S. leaders 
believe that war is now inevitable in Europe, and those who 
have just returned from abroad are the most emphatic on 
this point. But the frank isolationism of 1935 has given way 
to a belief that America will sooner or later be involved 
in the conflict, as a consequence of the impressions gained 
through the foreign visits and interviews of American 
Ministers during the last two years. This explains the recent 
shufflings in foreign policy, which is in process of recasting. 


Among the workers, I found that faith in democratic 
institutions was stronger than ever. Americans share with 
Britishers the advantage of having seen the results of dictator- 
ship in other countries, and no amount of philosophic argu- 
ment would make a U.S. craftsman wish to exchange his 
standards for those of a Russian workman earning $4 a week, 
or a German technician earning $7, continually subject to the 
discipline of the militarized state. At present there is a 
tendency to point to certain economic trends as a sign of 
vanishing faith in democracy. This is especially noticeable 
among professional and university men. It demonstrates 
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their keen interest in affairs, but to a European visitor their 
very suspicions and vigilance give further proofs of an alive 
democratic system. 

The advance of the government into economic affairs 
continues, and gigantic spending schemes have been drawn 
up for the next three years. The C.C.C. (Civilian Conservation 
Corps) is to be made a permanent body, and Director Harry 
Hopkins hopes in time to absorb the whole of the nation’s 
jobless youth in his camps. At present over 300,000 young 
men between the ages of 18 and 28 are in the camps, which 
are studded all over the country, occupied with valuable 
drainage, soil-conservation, and afforestation projects. 
Campers are paid six pounds a month, of which five pounds 
must be sent home to dependents. The courses last eight 
months, and are very well organized, recreation and educa- 
tional classes being provided, while campers are assisted in 
finding work after discharge. The C.C.C. is one of the most 
admirable features of Roosevelt legislation. 

The new Social Security Act provides for generous pensions 
for all workers at the age of 65, and more than twenty million 
people are now paying contributions to the unemployment 
insurance fund, although no benefits can be drawn before 
1939. The two years “ gap” has been authorised so that the 
fund can be operated on an actuarial basis, with an avoidance 
of deficits. Workers earning three pounds a week pay 1s.14d. 
a week, and the employer adds a similar amount. The rate of 
contributions rises at stated intervals over the next few years 
to a maximum of 3 per cent. of earnings, and though many 
employers claim that this rate is too high, there has been no 
serious outcry. 

An increasing interest is being manifested in British social 
service schemes, which were the butt of attack from certain 
sections of the American press before the Wall Street crash. 
One industrialist in Chicago, after telling me that his son 
had gone to London to study British social insurance with an 
official delegation, said : ‘‘ We used to laugh at your insurance 
schemes before the depression, but I guess that knocked a 
lot of sense into our heads.” 

Everywhere I went I found a sincere admiration of British 
institutions, and the inner strength displayed by imperial 
democracy in combating post-War troubles. And there is a 
significant absence of the flamboyant flag-waving nationalism 
that characterized American politics a few years ago. 


JoHN Brown. 
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INSIDE GERMANY 


Four years ago a party of boys from Rugby School visited 
one of the latest National Socialist schools for the education of 
leaders in Potsdam. It was the first time any of the English 
boys had been to Germany in their lives, and so several 
“pointers ”’ for their conduct were compiled by the master 
who was accompanying them and by the writer of this article. 

The hints started prosaically enough, drawing attention 
to the fact thirst en route could be quenched by resort to 
drinking fountains on German railway platforms marked 
“ Trinkwasser,” that the word “ Einsteigen,” shouted by a 
railway guard, meant “‘ Get in”: that it was a serious breach 
of etiquette in Germany to cut a potato with one’s knive, and 
that one shook hands, clicking one’s heels at the same time, 
on all possible occasions. But that was not all. The number 
of unemployed in England, the amount of relief they received, 
the extent of our Defence Forces, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the names of several Jews who had rendered service to the 
nation, and the difference between a colony and a Dominion 
were also included. The list ended with “when greeted 
with the Hitler salute, do not smile.” 

The brochure was not, of course, to be taken as a serious 
guide of conduct. It was compiled partly as a satire, but 
partly to warn the English boys that a visit to Germany in 
the first year of the Hitler régime demanded some little mental 
preparation if the traveller were not often to be taken 
unawares. And that is no less true to-day. The English 
visitor to Germany bears with him stories he has read in the 
papers of food shortage, concentration camps, persecution of 
Jews and Christians, racial barbarities, and general suppres- 
sion. The reception he meets with on crossing the frontier 
for the first time is disconcerting in the extreme ; courteous 
customs officials, smart hotels with excellent—and cheap— 
service, magnificent motoring highways, marching youth ; 
everywhere incontestable evidence of industry, efficiency and 
technical achievement ; of vitality, confidence and resolution. 

Very difficult is the task of the traveller who sets out to 
discover whether National Socialism is popular, whether 
National Socialism will succeed. Economic research may 
lead the student of Germany to many conclusions. There 
is indeed something humorous in the letters in the corre- 
spondence columns of English papers on the theme of food 
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prices in Germany, written by conscientious searchers after 
truth who in all probability have never had to purchase food 
for the family at the most advantageous prices in their own 
home town. For GERMANY IS NOT RULED BY FIGURES 
BUT BY FEELINGS. It was Emil Ludwig who said recently 
that if German Secret Service agents in England before the 
War had spent the same time in studying English character 
and opinion as they did in studying English armaments, the 
War might never have taken place. 


The standard of living in Germany is slowly sinking. 
There is incontestable evidence of that. Yet to suppose 
that this economic decline endangers the position of the 
National Socialist Government is totally to misunderstand 
the German character. The standard of living in German 
cities is still superior to that in England. The wage may be 
less but the home will be tidier, the family more respectably 
clad, and the food cooked and served more appetisingly and 
with a greater intuitive knowledge of its nutritive values. 
Confronted with the choice of panis or circenses, the German 
people have by no means always chosen the former. Circuses 
they certainly have, and the Kraft durch Freude, Strength 
through Joy movement is indubitably giving the German 
working class opportunities for travel within and without 
Germany that it never enjoyed before. 

English opponents of dictatorships are slow to see that 
the proletariat in totalitarian States has least cause to com- 
plain: it is the intellectual who suffers. A deflection of 20 
per cent. of the money that is being expended on armaments 
would be sufficient to stem this decline in the standard of 
living in Germany. That that deflection from guns to butter 
is not made is sufficient proof that Germany’s rulers have 
nothing to fear from a further tightening of the belt. 


But one may go further. Economic hardship is not alien 
to the German people. The privations that Germany suffered 
in the Thirty Years’ War, in the wars of Frederick the Great 
and of Napoleon, and in the Great War are hard to parallel. 
They have invariably evoked a response of grim determination 
and of national unity from the German people. If the 
Germans like kicking they like being kicked. Opferwilligkeit 
—a willingness to make sacrifices—is a peculiar German word, 
and it is a peculiar German attribute. Their preparedness to 
sacrifice individual needs and privileges and material comforts 
for the sake of national unity is one of their greatest strengths. 
“Was hart macht, sei gelobt ”’—‘ Praised be that which 
hardens ’’—though it be only said to encourage twelve-year- 
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old boys to march 20 miles with a heavy pack or to break 
the ice in a winter swim, may be heard to-day on the lips of 
every leader of the Hitler Youth movement. The Germans 
have always made virtues of first-class necessities and in 
doing so they are fortified with something of the ecstasy of 
the martyr. 

On economic grounds Hitler need fear no opposition from 
the German working class. ‘‘ Anyone can rule in a state of 
siege,” Cavour is said to have declared, and no one would 
deny that Germany was in that condition. Nor is opposition 
on political grounds to be reckoned with, quite apart from the 
obvious failure any opposition would be doomed to from the 
outset. To-day opposition to National Socialism is pre- 
dominantly intellectual. Four and a half years of constant 
propaganda, not only by newspaper and wireless, but by 
play and film, can have a devastating effect, especially upon 
a people who think little and believe much. Not only in 
Germany but in any other country none could resist such 
mental pressure who did not possess an intellectual foundation. 
It is safe to say that to-day, with the exception of a few 
clandestine Communist organisations of negligible importance 
but of no doubt considerable “‘ nuisance value ” to the Secret 
Police, working class political opposition to National Socialism 
has evaporated. 

The material for that opposition exists in plenty: if it 
were known. What can be said of the 600 marks received 
monthly by the 740 Reichstag members? Of the offices 
filled by Victor Lutze, who is simultaneously Chief of the 
§.A. (Storm Troops), President of Hanover, Party District 
Leader of Hanover, Member of the Reichstag, and Member 
of the Prussian Senate ? Of Goering’s four palaces with their 
fantastic interior decoration? Of Max Amann, head of 
the publishing firm owning amongst other papers the Voelk- 
ischer Beobachter, and President of the Reich Press Chamber, 
and as such authorised to make laws regulating the life and 
property of his fellow publishers ? 

The paradoxes that appear so obvious to the foreign 
observer are for the greater part quite invisible to the German 
public. We may know in England that while colonies are 
demanded on the ground that Germany is overpopulated, 
rewards are offered for increased families ; that while the work 
of the Comintern is ceaselessly abused as the export of an 
alien political theory, National Socialists living abroad were 
urged at the recent conference at Stuttgart to be ambassadors 
of the movement ; that while no opportunity is missed to air 
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the grievances of the German minority in Czechoslovakia, 
nothing whatsoever is said of the persecution of the Germans 
in the South Tyrol; that while the expulsion of German 
peasants from the frontier districts in Poland is abhorred, 
German peasants are being evicted from Obersalzburg so 
that vast thoroughfares may be built to the Fuehrer’s dwelling 
in the mountains ; to say nothing of the paradoxes in internal 
policy. Among that small proportion of the population that 
can understand English The Times has come to be known as 
“Das deutsche Familienblatt,” the German family paper. 
In the largest bank of Berlin last month a page from the 
Manchester Guardian containing an article on the German 
financial position was photographed so that every director 
might have a copy. But when even the British correspond- 
ents in Berlin only learn by “accident” that whilst the 
Chinese and Japanese embassies in Berlin have been issuing 
statements to the German Press on the hostilities in the 
Far East, the German Press has received instructions to use 
only the Japanese statements, it is not to be wondered at 
if the overwhelming part of the German people is ignorant 
of what is going on inside and outside their country. 


Superficially the present régime may well look as though 
it will last for ever. The working class is not discontented. 
If the number of fully convinced party members is small, 
at any rate it is receiving a constant increase from the ranks 
of German youth, to whom every idea is an ideal and of 
whose fervent devotion to Hitler there is no question. The 
French statesman who wrote in 1914, “‘ J’espére que la jeune 
génération verra un temps ov on demande a la jeunesse 
prussienne d’aider la patrie autrement qu’en versant leur sang a 
la guerre’? expressed a hope as little likely of fulfilment now 
as it was then. 


Such opposition as there is has no such reservoir to draw 
upon. It is an opposition completely unorganized, com- 
pletely independent of emigrant contact, for the greater part 
unknown to one another though knowing of one another: 
consisting of Catholics and Protestants, of former members 
of the Jugend Biinde (youth movements), of young Con- 


servatives and old Social Democrats, and even of Nazis. 


Unable to take a single step to further that collapse for 
which they wait, they base their hope on that Browning-like 
faith that never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, and that a Government founded on falsehood 
and tyranny cannot last. To the question whether all will 
not be engulfed if and when that fall should occur, they 
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reply that no chaos could be worse than that which followed © 


the War: that Germany made good that chaos in 10 years: 
that in the work of “reconstruction” that would follow 
that collapse the foreign Powers would have more reason to 
co-operate than they did after the War. 


But the four great forces of the world—in the words of 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher in his History of the World—against 
which Hitler has pitted himself, the Catholics, the Protestants, 
the Jews, and the Capitalists, are not so likely to prove his 
undoing as tendencies inherent in the movement itself. 
Hitler is living on the capital of the democratic régime. Of 
“capital” in its monetary sense, this is least of all true, for 
anyone who takes over Government in Germany to-day 
inherits a legacy of indebtedness to foreign Powers, however 
much this indebtedness may have been whittled down in 
the past few years. But there are other kinds of capital. 


The pathological state to which the German people worked 
itself up in the post-War years and proved such a willing 
patient was a direct outcome of those post-War conditions. 
Before that date the German people had never had experience 
of political independence or democracy as we understand it. 
A small boy may chafe at the discipline and routine of school 
and long for freedom: yet when he runs away he is over- 
whelmed by the responsibility of making decisions, by his 
helplessness, and yearns to be back under the old familiar 
routine, relieved of the mental burden of having to think 
out each new step, and with everything provided for him. 
The simile is not inapt. That Germany was often dis- 
contented with the rule of her masters, that the number of 
Socialists in the Reichstag grew steadily in the pre-War 
years, by no means invalidates the theory. Stalin tells the 
story of a band of German Communists who arrived one day 
at Hamburg railway station—this was before the War— 
determined to storm Berlin and restore social equality at 
any price, but who could not pass on to the platform as there 
was no one at the barrier to punch their tickets. Germany 
in fact had not even the initiative of our schoolboy ; she did 
not kick out her rulers—she awoke one morning in November, 
1918, to find herself abandoned by her masters and saddled 
with the responsibility of working out her own destiny. The 
years that followed 1918 would have unnerved many nations. 
But for an apprentice in self-control and self-management, 
the task was too terrifying. To the man who offered to take 
on his shoulders the whole responsibility not only for carrying 
out Germany’s policy but for thinking it out also the German 
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people willingly surrendered, and a tremor of relief went 
through the nation in January, 1933, as it assumed the 
familiar harness—and blinkers—of despotism, in whose 
service, they were told, was perfect freedom. 

Those were the conditions in which the German people 
were prepared to abandon its liberties. But from different 
conditions new frames of mind arise. In the meanwhile it is 
not only on psychological capital that the present régime 
is living. Five years hence, it has been openly admitted by a 
Government department, Germany will be short of 35,000 
engineers and a similar number of chemists. Compulsory 
Labour Camps Service for half a year and military service 
for two whole years are making a breach in the supply of 
technical experts difficult to fill. But the breach in the life 
of German youth is more difficult still to repair. The boy of 
17 or 18 who may have had a desire to study will hardly, 
after two and a half years of hard manual labour, working 
cheek by jowl with hundreds of others in the open air, feel 
inclined to embrace the cloistered seclusion of university life ; 
and even if the zest for study be still there he must begin 
all over again, entailing no mean mental readjustment, 
depending still upon his parents at an age when his con- 
temporaries have been earning their living for at least two 
years. If he chooses to be a doctor he will be almost a 
middle-aged man before he can expect a return for his 
financial outlay. This lack of technical experts is a problem 
that Poland and other post-War States have had to face. 
But Germany’s existence in an economic order in which she 
is determined to isolate herself is at stake if the supply of 
technicians fails; and failing it is. 

There is little indication that the policy of regimenting 
German youth will be slowed down ; indeed, the introduction 
of compulsory Labour Camp Service for women also is 
regarded as imminent. And here lies perhaps the greatest 
danger of all. At the age of ten the German boy enters the 
Jungvolk and two or three years later the Hitler Jugend. 
At seventeen or eighteen he is expected to join either the 
8.A. or 8.8. (Storm Troops or black-shirted life-guards of 
the party). Before him, at an age when every physical 
instinct is fully developed and calling for satisfaction, he has 
still two and a half years yet of Labour Service and con- 
scription. And similar organisations claim the German girl 
from the earliest age. 

It is a Spartan training and open to the same vice in 
which Sparta indulged. If the Greeks had a word for it, 
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so have the Germans—die preussische Krankheit. Ten anda 
half years under unparalleled physical and passionate pressure 
in the company of the one sex—they give a significance to 
Hitler’s words on racial hygiene in his Proclamation at 
Nuremberg :— 

“* How lovely are our girls and our boys, how shining their glance, 
how splendid the bodies of these millions who are being schooled and 
cared for in our organisations! Where are there finer men to be 
seen than here? It is in truth the rebirth of a nation through the 
determined breeding of a new man.” 

A new man. A Frankenstein or the robot man of Fritz 
Lang’s film ‘“ Metropolis” ? In the rucksack of every 
German boy there is the baton of a field-marshal, of a 
Bismarck ; but deep at the bottom, just as surely, lies the baton 
of a musician. Imperial Germany wielded only the former: 
the liberal world hoped that post-War Germany would grasp 
the latter. It is Hitler’s strength that he can weld the 
disciplined automaton with the musician and the mystic. 
‘* None goes so far as he who knows not whither he is going ” 
was a maxim of the only dictator England has ever known, 
Oliver Cromwell. When Hitler descends from one of his so 
frequent retreats into the mountains one cannot tell, it has 
been said, what he may have written on the tablets. “I 
walk with the certitude of a somnambulist,” he has said. But 
sometimes the sleep-walker on the roof-top awakes, and it 
is then that he falls. 

“The German revolution will not be any the milder 
because it was preceded by the Kritik of Kant, the trans- 
cendentalism of Fichte, and the whole of Hegelian philosophy,” 
wrote a German poet, and he continued :— 

“Very terrible is the German philosopher, for he is leagued with 
the primal forces of nature, he can call forth the demon powers of 
Germanic pantheism, for then that lust for battle awakes in him that 
we find in the old Germans, that does not fight to destroy, nor to 
conquer, but just for the lust of battle. ... The day will come 
when the old stone gods will rise from their forgotten mould and rub 
the dust of the ages from their eyes, and Thor will jump up with his 
giant hammer and smash the Gothic cathedrals. Then when you 
hear the sabres of those old warriors rattle again, that wild Berserker 
wrath, of which the Nordic poets have so much to say and sing—then 
take care you neighbours, you French, and do not interfere with the 
things that we are doing in Germany. Take care not to breathe on 


the fire : take care not to quench it. You could easily get your fingers 
.” 


The writer was Heine, 
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“THE GUARDED TYRANT” 


In Episodes of the Month for September, there is a 
valuable note entitled ‘‘ The Guarded Tyrant.” As I read it, 
there came to mind some words of Plato, in the Republic, 
which seem to fit the case so aptly that perhaps no apology 
is needed for drawing attention to them. Only a few passages 
can be given here, but the whole section on “ Tyranny,” in 
the Eighth Book, is worth pondering. 

Plato begins by explaining the origin of a tyrant’s rise to 
power; this the philosopher assigns to the practice of a 
people choosing some champion of their interests—as they 
believe—whom they forthwith exalt to greatness. There 
follows a description of the various steps in the transform- 
ation of the champion into the tyrant. To obviate attempts 
on the part of the commons to remove him, once he is in the 
saddle, by some violent means, what does the despot proceed 
todo? Here is Plato’s reply : 

“To prevent any uprising, one who has gone so far adopts 
that notorious device of the tyrant which consists in asking 
the commons for a bodyguard, in order that the People’s 
Friend may not be lost to them [observe the touch of irony 
here !] And they grant the request, for they are alarmed 
on his account, while confident on their own. As for the 
champion, after having overthrown [we should now say 
‘liquidated ’] any serious rivals, he stands in the chariot of 
state, metamorphosed from a champion into a full-blown 
tyrant.” 

Plato then goes on to point out that the tyrant, should he 
suspect any persons of “harbouring a spirit of freedom,” 
must, if he is to maintain his authority, “ purge them out of 
the city.” In the end, of course, he will find himself friendless, 
and, for all his absolutism, will never know what true happiness 
is. Meanwhile, all the free play of the human intellect will 
be submerged under “‘ the dull stupefying vapour of ideological 
conformity.” 

Plato’s diagnosis of tyranny is for all time ; moreover, it 
holds good for “ all places that the eye of heaven visits,” be 
it Germany or Russia or elsewhere. Aristotle’s views, as 
exhibited in the Politics, are not dissimilar ; he demonstrates 
how surely a tyrant ends in becoming the natural enemy of 
all who love freedom ; and this for a very good reason ; he 
destroys the spirit and happy confidence of his subjects, and 
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is, therefore, the enemy of any reputable democracy, though 
he may (for his own sinister purposes) pose in the limelight 
as the Father of his People. Flattery, too, has done its deadly 
work ; and then, as Phaedrus justly says, ‘‘ those who allow 
themselves to be played upon by clever flatteries, too late 
repent when they have paid the penalty.” 

A generation ago the days of tyranny were believed to be 
over ; men were so bemused by the glittering vision of auto- 
matic “ progress”’ that a despot, in civilized countries at 
least, was deemed impossible : 

‘ A transitory shame of long ago, 

It sinks into the sand from whence it sprang.’ 
To-day we have learned that the Victorian optimists were 
wrong. Yet Tennyson warned us in some forcible lines in 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. Nevertheless, we may take 
heart, for, in the long run, the tyrant is doomed. Mussolini, 
Stalin, Hitler—they will all pass, as did the tyrants of the 
ancient world. But there will always be the danger that 
tyranny, in some form or other, may raise its ugly crest, 
unless men that love freedom are continually on the watch ; 
for—to use an old saying, true at all epochs and never more 
true than in our time—the price of liberty is unsleeping 


vigilance. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


THE IRRATIONAL NATIONAL THEATRE 


CONSIDERABLE comment has been aroused by the recent 
announcement that the Committee of the National Theatre 
Trust had acquired a site in South Kensington. The surprise— 
and in some quarters very definite opposition—is not without 
just foundation. 

The fund is, of course, based on the donation of £70,000 
by the late Sir Carl Meyer. The original Committee was 
successful in obtaining support from a few other public- 
spirited subscribers, and a site was bought in Bloomsbury 
before the War. This site was subsequently sold to University 
College. Profit on the sale, and the accumulated interest over 
thirty years, has brought the total of the Trust Fund to a 
little over £150,000. 

Headed by Lord Lytton, the Committee has for some time 
been seeking for another site, and collecting still further 
subscriptions. It is, however, necessary to appreciate at the 
outset that conditions, both in the Theatre and without, 
have greatly changed. Property values and building costs 
have soared, and, if these difficulties are overcome, it is still 
necessary to face great increases in the running costs of the 
theatre, when it is built. These facts should have made the 
Committee pause before taking such a decisive step as that 
under review. 

Serious responsibilities attach to the handling of so large a 
sum of money. The dead cannot object to what we do; 
the greater, therefore, should be our respect for a rare and 
generous legacy. Experience shows how increasingly difficult 
it becomes to raise money for even the most urgent and 
humanitarian causes. Yet the National Theatre Committee 
faces, with apparent equanimity, the doubling of the funds 
at present available ! 

The arithmetic of the scheme and the reckless enthusiasm 
of its sponsors are equally staggering. £70,000 has gone into 
the site. At the most conservative estimate the building 
must cost £130,000—a debt of £50,000 already! The equip- 
ment of a stage, money for production, staff and company 
salaries, will certainly require another £150,000. 

Inconsequent action cannot be sheltered behind facile 
talk of ‘ Art,” of “‘ raising the status of the British Stage,” 
of “‘ improving the actor’s ” present position. Nor can we be 
mollified by the promise of an anglicized “ Comédie Fran- 
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caise,” or of the importation of foreign companies such as the 
Russian or German or other companies. 

Theatrical Art depends on the genius of the producer 
backed by sound finance. It lacks the realizable assets 
of other arts. Painting and sculpture, for example, produce 
works which may be acquired by such institutions as 
the National Gallery. They remain marketable. In the 
Theatre a production must make an immediate success. 
It is only to be kept alive by public patronage—a definite 
nightly contribution. The most successful play loses appeal, 
and, even when it reaches the “ repertory ”’ stage, can count 
upon a certain very limited number of good “ houses.” This 
is the prospect of the few. Against these must be “ written 
off” the many which fail to pay even their own initial 
expenses. 

What is our national stock? Even Shakespeare cannot 
be counted upon entirely. “Shaw” means only a limited 
selection of his plays. Three survivors represent the vast 
stage literature of the eighteenth century. Hardly more 
than a dozen plays produced between 1800 and 1930 will 
fill a theatre to-day, with an audience eager to see them. 

Tchekoff is quoted. Possibly four of his plays would 
be worth production. The French and German theatres of 
the past fifty years are barren fields. If one considers unacted 
plays, the new plays of English and American dramatists, 
where are authors to be found sufficiently altruistic, to choose 
national theatre production and willing to lose the chance 
of long runs and the consequent royalties on which their 
bread and butter depend ? 

Rarely does a play of sufficient interest and quality get a 
chance of production under such circumstances. “St. 
Helena” happened to be one. But it was not produced at 
the “ Old Vic.” until every London management had rejected 
it. It played to empty seats until Mr. Winston Churchill 
pronounced it a masterpiece. Where else but in England 
would a public crowd a theatre at a politician’s instigation ? 
Is the National Theatre to recruit its publicity bureau from 
the ranks of the Cabinet, augmented, possibly, by a film star 
or two ? 

Even modern advertising methods cannot whip life into 
a dead horse. ‘St. Helena” finally triumphed for the one 
effective reason—it was a fine play. Mr. Churchill most 
rightly provided the spur at the moment when the manage- 
ment contemplated withdrawal. 

Were the “‘ Old Vic.” in a position to take other similar 
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risks, Miss Baylis would be the first to dare. But its finances 
are strictly limited. The success achieved by this producer 
of genius with small capital is nothing less than miraculous, 
as everyone familiar with the difficulties of the modern 
theatre realizes. For the benefit of those who are not, a 
few figures may be pardoned. These may be regarded as 
strictly conservative. 

The average comedy, with a first-rate caste, costs between 
£1,400 and £1,600 a week. Sir Charles Wyndham told the 
present writer twenty years ago that the same sort of play 
cost him £800 a week. Before these running costs must be 
placed the production costs of anything from £800 to £2,000. 

A Repertory Theatre such as the National Theatre con- 
templates would require twenty plays in the first year. 
Allotting £1,000 to each play, we reach a total outlay of 
£20,000. In a new theatre, there would be no stock of old 
costumes and scenery, no storehouse of properties. It would, 
in fact, be safer to add a reserve of £5,000 to our figure, and 
even then one could not entertain the proposal to give model 
settings to the more important Shakespearian plays. Thus 
we should already have spent £225,000, and have still salary 
bills, advertising, and many other contingencies to face. 

May we hope for a State grant? Certainly the country 
could bear it. But would it be voted, especially at this time 
when our finances are devoted to necessities ? A grant of 
£50,000 a year, assuming that the takings in addition were 
£25,000, would enable a gradual repayment of building debts, 
over and above current production costs. But a theatre may 
easily lose £1,000 a week ! 

It takes no mathematical genius to see that the present 
attempt is heading for disaster from the start. Instead of 
splitting public interest, Lord Lytton and his Committee 
might have sought Parliamentary sanction for altering the 
terms of the original bequest. Instead of building a theatre, 
they might have supported a theatre. Then the debt of the 
“ Old Vic.” —a matter of £25,000—could have been cancelled, 
and an existing live and successful enterprise assisted by the 
interest of the remaining capital. On this fertile ground, the 
National Theatre Committee might have made the very 
experiments which it proclaims as one of the chief items of its 
programme. To its glorious record of achievement, mainly 
in our own classical field, the ‘‘ Old Vic.”’ could have added 
perp worth-while productions of modern and foreign theatri- 
cal art. 

There are but two conclusions to be drawn from such lack 
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of foresight on the part of the National Theatre Committee. 
Some of its members are visionaries and enthusiasts, entirely 
lacking in practical knowledge of theatre management. But 
the others ? . 

Lord Lytton himself, in a recent letter to the Times, 
stated that he served on the Committees, both of the National 
Theatre and the ‘‘ Old Vic.” and, therefore, had the interests 
of both these ventures at heart. All the more reason, one 
would think, that he should wish to combine the two and so 
found one successful, permanent institution. 


EpwarpD KNOBLOCK. 


POEM 


BLIND MAN’S MORNING 


A CARTWHEEL grinding in the powdered flint, 
The sudden clap of a pigeon’s leap in the air, 
The tinkling whistle, over and over again, 
Of a small bird flitting in the hedge somewhere. 


Men’s voices larking or quarrelling in the street, 
The dreary ascent of a tramcar on the hill, 
Footsteps, pre-occupied footsteps, restless, unsatisfied, 
Advancing and babbling their secret ; receding and 
keeping it still. 


A woman coughing, the shriek of a distant train, 
A window pealing up and a duster flapping, 

The hedge bird’s silly pipe, the postman’s invasion 
And the sharp knife-thrusts of a terrier’s frantic 


yapping. 


And always when the feet have passed and the postman’s 
gone, 
The small bird flown away and the housedog’s idiot fears 
Silence steals softly in with a whine, and hums 
On the millions of telegraph wires of the blood in the 
ears. 


Roy MANSER. 


THE MARKET FOR ART 


One of the main preoccupations of modern thought is the 
question of the distribution of wealth. There are any number 
of current theories on the subject, and it is the basis of all 
contemporary political theory. The problem is indeed 
practically inexhaustible, and has almost innumerable facets 
—economic, social, international, religious—but also, though 
it is an aspect of the matter very much less. frequently 
referred to, artistic. 

In the production of works of plastic art—as in all other 
branches of human activity—there can be no supply unless 
there is effective demand. That is to say, no supply of any 
importance. For though no one will ever make boots for the 
love of the trade, an artist may within the limits of his 
resources continue to work even though the demand be 
lacking. But he cannot do so for long unless he has private 
means, and the numbers of those who will produce the best 
of which they are capable under these conditions (like the 
painter Van Gogh, for whose work there was literally no 
demand at all during his lifetime, and who was kept alive 
by his relations) can never be more than infinitesimal. 

It seems, therefore, fair to conclude that there is some 
relation between the present very small production of works 
of plastic art of the first class, and effective demand. 

A number of explanations are given for the modern collapse 
in the production of beauty, and the reign of ugliness; but 
though the true explanation may be moral and theological, 
there are two commonly accepted theories in the matter which 
would seem to be the most worthy of serious consideration. 
First of all a large school of thought exists which puts all 
the blame on machinery, contending that it and it alone is 
responsible for our present plight ; and that the only way to 
return painfully and slowly to a higher artistic level is to 
renounce mechanical invention. There is obviously a good 
deal to be said for this theory, but it leads nowhere. No one 
save a few cranks has even seriously envisaged such a check 
upon human power and ingenuity as would be implied by 
the abolition of machinery, or is ever likely to do so. 

Next there is the school of thought which contends that 
modern art is just as good as if not better than the art of the 
past. There is, however, an answer to these enthusiasts, 
without entering into a futile dispute upon matters of taste. 
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Modern art may be excellent so far as it goes, but the trouble 
is that it goes such a very little way. There is almost nothing 
on the grand scale ; some charming pictures, a very few good 
statues, a certain number of interesting buildings (though 
most of them suffer from poverty of material and hasty 
workmanship); but in the enormous mass of modern pro- 
duction art has literally no place at all. Who thinks of 
beauty in the design of an aeroplane, a lift in a ten-storey 
building, a factory for the manufacture of explosives, a gas- 
oven, a public lavatory, or a box of matches? Almost all 
these and similar objects by which we live and move and have 
our being are made, sold and used without reference to any 
standard of beauty. The supporters of modern art may be 
right, what they admire may be excellent, but they can hardly 
deny that compared with the great mass of production there 
is very little of it. 

Now both these explanations imply a solution; or at 
any rate a line of action capable of ameliorating the present 
production of ugliness and leading to a stage more likely to 
be fruitful of beauty. 

The first would like to put the clock back; they say 
that machinery must necessarily produce ugliness and stifle 
good art, but it is not beyond the power of the human will 
to throw off that yoke. We can, if we will, give it up and 
return to a simpler way of life which will give individual 
talent the scope it now lacks. 

The second, more hopeful, declares that we are passing 
through a period of evolution. The past is dead and should 
be buried ; we must clear our minds of cant and rather than 
pay lip service to traditional forms go boldly forward, con- 
fident that man can learn to use machinery so as to satisfy 
his ideals of beauty. There will come a day when artificial 
silk dresses, canned fruit factories, cinemas and petrol pumps 
are all things of beauty, if only the modern artist and designer 
is given a chance. 

It is a bold affirmation—but neither this nor the more 
disparaging thesis takes any count of a factor which bears 
as close a relation to the supply of beauty as to the supply of 
any other thing, the factor of demand. To explain the collapse 
of taste is a very difficult task ; questions of religion, culture, 
tradition and the still unproved contention that machine- 
made articles can ever be as beautiful as hand-made, all 
enter into it; and the many facets of that problem have 
so absorbed those who would like to find the solution that 
hardly anyone has considered the no less important question 
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uf the collapse of artistic purchasing power. The elementary 
and yet insufficiently recognised truth that objects of art— 
whether they be cathedrals or diamond-encrusted sword- 
hilts—-are necessarily luxury expenditure, is hardly ever 
stated in so many words. 


The artist requires a patron ; he cannot work for nothing. 
In the past he found many—Popes, Emperors, large land- 
owners and wealthy municipalities—who commissioned him 
to create beauty for them, but very few can afford it now- 
adays. And yet the yearly production of wealth in the modern 
world is much greater than it was even a hundred years ago, 
and out of all proportion to the time of say the Emperor 
Trajan, when Roman building was in its hey-day. Why 
cannot we then pay for the best, as could our ancestors ? 
Why have we ferro-concrete instead of marble, cast-iron 
instead of bronze, artificial silk instead of tapestry, and furni- 
ture made of steel tubing and sheet glass instead of rare wood 
carved and inlaid with ivory and tortoiseshell ? The trans- 
ference of the ownership of wealth is in part responsible, 
and also “ labour costs ’—that phrase which has been coined 
to define the most important consideration of all modern 
production. 


No one, so far as I know, has yet made a table to establish 
the proportion of labour costs in production throughout 
the ages; it would be a difficult and highly complicated 
enterprise, not only because of the fluctuation in the value of 
money, but also the immense increase in purchasable com- 
modities ; yet, if a rough estimate of this kind were ever 
attempted, it would be extremely interesting from the 
artistic point of view. In early times labour was, of course, 
provided by slaves, who cost only what was required to keep 
them alive; so that an architect designing, say, the 
Colosseum, needed only to estimate for the bread and cheese 
of his workmen. That may be taken as a minimum; but 
with the gradual abolition of slavery labour costs have cer- 
tainly on the whole tended to rise. Until the last century, 
however, they remained extremely low in comparison with 
their present level, and practically static. The beginning of 
the great change took place at the French Revolution, which 
though, of course, a bourgeous movement, nevertheless 
rang the first peal in the death-knell of the artist’s patron ; 
for it sowed the seeds of that idea, which has since made such 
enormous growth, that labour has the exclusive right to what 
it produces. Except in Soviet Russia we have not yet got 
to that stage, but labour costs have risen enormously, and 
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tend to increase continuously everywhere, while the stability 
of great fortunes becomes increasingly precarious. There is a 
double change: a rise in labour costs upon the one side, and 
a collapse of purchasing power upon the other. 


If there be a still large (though diminishing) market for 
old masters, 14th century refectory tables, and so on, which 
have a more or less established rarity value, and can be con- 
sidered in some sort as an investment, as far as the best 
(and therefore most expensive) plastic art is concerned, 
the world may be said to be living on its capital. Less and 
less is produced, because there is no demand. And there 
is no demand because those who in the past would have pro- 
vided the market no longer have the means to gratify their 
taste, partly because their resources are diminished and 
partly because the cost has risen. 

But it will be contended that side by side with this 
diminution of the class that formerly furnished the artist 
with his patrons, there is an enormous increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the majority. It may be that this increase 
is quite incommensurate with what is desirable, and that 
there is still a great way to go before labour receives its dues ; 
but these are social and political considerations which have 
no connection with the subject of this essay. What is sig- 
nificant and important to the present purpose is that a great 
change has taken place in proportionate purchasing power. 
The masters may receive less, but the workmen are paid 
more. What can be hoped from them ? 

Let there be no illusion: the artist’s patron has always 
throughout the ages been the rich man. And the question 
cannot be expressed solely in terms of pounds, shillings and 
pence; the best illustration of it is the classic case of the 
newly enriched man, the butcher or baker or candlestick- 
maker, who has started from nothing and piled up a huge 
fortune. Very rarely do the first generation of such become 
fruitful patrons of the arts—indeed their proverbial bad 
taste has always been a butt for satire. Culture has been well 
called an expensive thing; for it costs a great deal of time 
as well as a great deal of money. You cannot easily buy it 
ready-made with the house and grounds. The only people 
who care sufficiently for good plastic art to be prepared to 
pay for it are those who have, as well as the necessary means, 
a long tradition of leisure, learning and cultivation; who 
take material well-being for granted and can concentrate 
upon what is, after all, from a purely economic point of view, 
a non-essential. 
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For it can never be sufficiently emphasized that beauty 
is not functional. It is a surplus added quality for which 
in most cases you have to pay a higher price; a beautiful 
house costs more than a roof and four walls to keep the rain 
out. And a thing simply created to be beautiful—of no 
practical use at all—is pure luxury. The grand seigneurs 
of the past—the Kings, Noblemen, Popes and Generals— 
disposed of a much larger proportion of the surplus wealth 
of the world than they do to-day; and being frequently 
persons of taste they spent a part of it upon causing necessary 
things to be made superfluously beautiful—at a great price 
—while they squandered recklessly upon works of art. 
They could choose how to lay out the world’s surplus wealth, 
and to their choice we owe among other things the frieze 
of the Parthenon. The Greek slaves were not asked whether 
they admired it, or if they would prefer to have the estimate 
cut down and part of the money spent upon an extra ration 
of onions all round. 


Suppose (though it is a very crude illustration) the 
case of a factory whose yearly turnover is £75,000. Take 
it that two-thirds of that sum represents costs, of which one- 
half is absorbed by wages; he will then have a margin of 
£25,000 a year profit. With such a sum at his disposal he 
can become an important patron of the arts, supposing his 
tastes to lie that way. But if his workmen force from him 
concessions as to wages and hours, which, in the end, repre- 
sent half as much again as they formerly received, his profits 
will be cut down by half also. Instead of having £25,000 a 
year he will only have £12,500. How will the artist fare in 
such a transaction? There can be no question but that he 
will come off extremely badly. The rich manufacturer will 
no longer be able to commission pictures, statues, tapest 
or building upon anything like the same scale; indeed, 
on his new budget these will be the very first items to go. 
But the workmen will certainly not be prepared to replace 
him. It is they who will now have the spending of the 
£12,500 which formerly went into the pockets of various 
architects, sculptors, painters, miniaturists, etc., and they will 
lay it out principally upon their own comfort and amusement. 
They may, perhaps, subscribe to the erection of a football 
stand, or even a hospital; but they are most unlikely to 
commission any first-class artist, and those who formerly 
worked for their employer will now have to choose between 
starvation or the production of very inferior works. 


And even if the workmen should eventually extract 
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from the manufacturer so large a proportion of the profits 
as to be able to proceed to some gradiose scheme of building 
or decoration for the public benefit, they will be infinitely 
less good judges of art. Im all probability the choice of 
design will be left in the hands of a committee; but it is 
unlikely that there will be even one member of it who will 
have the instinctive taste or the acquired knowledge to 
enable him to pick out the best among the crowd of artists 
competing for the job, and then give him a free hand and 
plenty of time. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the employer might make an excellent choice; but 
the workmen are almost certain to be taken in by something 
second-rate, and having learnt the value of money in a hard 
school, are sure to be unwilling to spend more upon their work 
of art than they are absolutely obliged. Not thus does 
great architecture or statuary or painting come into 
existence ! 


Such a statement will be greatly disliked, probably 
denied and certainly criticised from many points of view. 
It will be said, for instance, that the care of tuberculous 
children, slum clearance and more half-holidays are far more 
important considerations than the finest building, the most 
exquisitely painted ceiling, the noblest picture or the most 
perfect statue in the world. But there can be no discussion 
here of any such comparative scales of value; all it is here 
attempted to point out that in art as in everything else, if 
there is no demand, the supply will fail. 


Now, since the economic man has been found to be a 
fictitious creation of the 19th century, modern writers very 
justly make a better definition and speak of “ effective 
demand,” which implies a true and profound distinction 
between those who would buy a thing if they could, and 
those who can afford to pay for it. In many cases the one 
follows the other; there may be no “ effective’ demand 
for champagne or air travel in a mining village; but if the 
miners’ wages were greatly raised it is very likely that such 
an effective demand would automatically appear, because 
it was always latent. Would that also be the case for works 
of the very finest plastic art? It is surely very doubtful. 
There is rarely any demand for that save in societies of a 
high level of culture, or where a privileged class with a long 
tradition of learning and leisure not only desires the best 
but can recognise it. Velasquez was a court painter; the 
Church which built the Gothic cathedrals enormously wealthy ; 
Hampton Court was built by a very rich man, Versailles 
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and the Louvre by the Kings of France. But the proletariat, 
even if it be dictator, cares for none of these things. 

That is, and can be, the only sad conclusion to which 
those who love the best plastic art must come. There is no 
public for it to-day. A very good example of how little even 
the wealthiest are prepared to spend in this direction now- 
adays is the recent new building erected in London for the 
B.B.C.—one of the most powerful organisations in England, 
with a limitless future before it. The thing was comparatively 
speaking, thrown up in no time; the design is cramped by 
the site, altogether too small, the materials are poor, there 
has been no attempt whatsoever at anything approaching 
the grandiose—nothing but a strictly utilitarian conception, 
not quite a factory, but very nearly. Compare it with 
Somerset House—the splendid entrance, the spacious courts, 
the fine dignified fagades—and the contrast cannot fail to 
be striking. But it is not only a contrast in styles of archi- 
tecture, there is a deep underlying contrast not only of 
motive, but of means. The good artist was in the past 
much more sure of his public than he is now; and, above 
all, of a public which would not be afraid to put its hand 
in its pocket to pay for the best. 

There may, perhaps, in the future be a great revival ; 
our descendants may learn to produce beauty by machinery, 
and so arrange the distribution of the surplus wealth of the 
world that a sufficient part of it will be at the disposition 
of artists to enable them to work once more on the grand 
scale—but for the present it would seem that the funds are 
not available. Of all the arts, those which flourish most in 
the modern world are the cheapest to produce-—-literature 
and music. We have aeroplanes, we have radio telegraphy, 
we have motor-cars; we are less cruel and more sensitive 
than our forefathers and perhaps nearer to some faint appre- 
ciation of the equality of man: but, for the time being, at 
all events, we must let the dusty velvet curtains with their 
tarnished golden tassels fall on all the splendid past, and be 
content with tin and celluloid. 

JANE SOAMES. 


THE MOON AND THE ICE AGE 


Heresies in the scientific world are far more frequent 
occurrences than is commonly supposed. The majority 
pass more or less swiftly into oblivion, but a few, of which 
the Gallileo-Tychian is the classic example, prove themselves 
and cause a revolution in ideas. 

In general these recurring heresies attack the theories 
of single branches of science only, but the most recent 
challenges accepted dogmas in the realms of astronomy, 
geology and mythology. The solution of the riddle of the 
universe, the problem of the Ice Ages and the ubiquity of 
the Flood memories by one all-embracing theory is the claim 
of the Glacial-Kosmogonie. 

In Germany there is a steadily growing literature dealing 
with all its phases, but in England, beyond a small circle, 
it is practically unknown. This is a pity, whatever its 
ultimate fate may be, for its boldly revolutionary pro- 
positions possess points of great interest to laymen. It 
is not the work of a professional scientist (if one may 
be forgiven the term) but of an engineer, who evolved 
it out of his practical knowledge of physics, metallurgy 
and dynamics. 

Hans Hoerbiger was an Austrian who gained world recog- 
nition in 1894 by his work on valve improvements, and who 
is also famous as one of the nineteenth century pioneers of 
aviation. He devoted his technical knowledge to scientific 
problems, and in 1913, in collaboration with the German 
selenologist, Philipp Fauth, published his theories. The 
war delayed his appreciation, and it was not until the re- 
publication of the “‘ Glacial-Kosmogonie”’ in 1925 that he 
was seriously noticed. 

The basic principle of the theory is the dualism of the 
cosmos in matter and in power which, in the constant pro- 
duction of new tensions, guarantees its continuation by the 
ever-recurring re-winding up of the works. In effect, it brings 
about in cycles the primoridal chaos, orders it into a solar 
system, and finally brings about its end, when the cycle 
recommences.* 


*For the following résumé of Hoerbiger’s theory I am principally 
indebted to Mr. H. 8. Bellamy, in whose ‘‘ Moons, Myths and Man,” appears 
the first study of it in English. His concern, however, is chiefly with its 


repercussions on Mythology, and he frankly claims his book to be Neo- 
Euhemeristic. 
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Some billions of years ago a stellar super-giant, revolving 
slowly in space near where to-day we see the constellation 
of Columba, caught into its gravitational sphere a smaller 
star, assumed to have been some fifty thousand times the 
size of our sun. Space, in which they both were travelling, 
is filled with hydrogen gas, rarified to the nth degree, but 
which by the faint resistance it offers, slows up the movement 
of all bodies passing through it and modifies all orbits so 
that they approach their mass centres in fine spirals. The 
captured star, in obedience to this law, spiralled, in ever- 
steepening curves as the intensity of the gravitational pull 
increased,- nearer its captor until at last it plunged 
tangentically into it. 

The second cosmic gas Hoerbiger holds to be oxygen, 
of which the bulk is held by gravitation surrounding star 
masses. The captive star, as it circled its captor, collected 
quantities of oxygen combined with hydrogen, 1.e. water, 
became water soaked and, ultimately, icebound. At the 
moment of its plunge it consisted of a thick incrustation of 
ice imposed upon a core of the heavier cosmic matter, iron 
and nickel. Sinking into the giant until it reached a strata 
of greater density than itself, it remained embedded, 
developing, under a rapidly-formed shell of scoriaceous 
material, into a steam bomb of unimaginable power. 

AXons of time passed until the limit to the continual 
overheating of its water was reached. A tremendous explo- 
sion rent the giant asunder, flinging into space a vast amount 
of its own material and all of the bomb. A proportion escaped 
from the giant’s gravitational sphere and whirled away 
through space on a path of its own. Out of this chaotic 
cloud of gas, ice and cosmic dust evolved our solar system. 

As soon as this had ordered itself the series of tensions 
that started it going began to run down through the 
infinitesimal resistance of the hydrogen filled space. This 
resistance deflects the orbits of the planets from re-entering 
curves into spirals, increasing in steepness in ratio to the 
decrease in size of the planet. The larger the planet the finer 
the spiral. It, therefore, comes about that the orbits 
of smaller planets will constantly trespass upon those of 
the massier ones, and finally, coming within reach of their 
attraction, the smaller ones will be forced into the position 
of satellites. The twenty-seven satellites at present attached 
to various planets in the solar system were originally all 
independent planetules or asteroids. 

When the solar system began its career the inner reaches 
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must have been crowded with minute proto-planets, whose 
numbers were gradually reduced by fusion to some half- 
dozen, revolving between the orbits of Mars and the earth. 
These in their turn also passed ; the last, Luna, our present 
moon, concluding its independent existence on its conversion 
to our satellite about 15,000 years ago. 

Perhaps this claim that the moon is not the child of the 
earth, but only a kidnapped sister, is the most interesting 
point in the Glacial Cosmogony for the layman. In complete 
contradiction to the orthodox view, that the moon was 
flung off the earth while still sae, has spiralled away 
to its present distance, the Glacial Cosmogony asserts it was 
captured at a comparatively recent date out of transterrestial 
space, where it had existed since the origin of the solar system, 
and its spiralling, instead of being outwards is an inward 
screwing, on a path to destruction. And, further, it is the 
seventh, at least, to travel the same road ! 

The capture of an independent planet into its orbit by 
the earth, with the resulting clash of contending forces of 
gravity, caused severe upheavals on both captor and 
captive. 

Hoerbiger states the moon is a small core of cosmic 
metals covered with an ice girt hydrosphere of about 140 
miles deep, frozen to the bottom. On coming under the 
influence of the earth this ice coat, not half the thickness then, 
was split and quantities of water were forced to the surface, 
where, exposed to the cold of space, absolute cold of 
—491° Far., they began to boil furiously.* When sufficient 
cooling had taken place, the cracks froze over, but being 
rent open afresh on the moon’s periodic approaches to the 
earth, the surface gradually assumed the scarred and pitted 
aspect it shows to-day. At length the last of the water having 
been squeezed out, the ice-coat froze to the bottom. 

On the earth catastrophic floods accompanied by great 
seismic and volcanic activity marked the capture, but on 
a far smaller scale than on the break-up of the Tertiary moon. 
In the cataclysmic effects of this lie, it is claimed, the causes 
of the Ice Age and the missing pages in the geological record 
of the rocks. 

As the moon approached the earth its period of revolution 
grew shorter and shorter, until the month and the day were 
equal. This approach increased its tidal lifting power to 

*This is the accepted temperature, but experiments with sounding 
balloons showing only —90 degs. F., at a height of three miles, where the 


blanketing power of the atmosphere must be negligible, suggest the theore- 
tical temperature is far below reality. 
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such an extent that the waters of all the oceans were drained 
into the equatorial regions, where they formed a huge “ girdle 
tide,” washing round the earth in the wake of the moon. 
At the same time the atmosphere was drawn away from the 
poles, leaving only a threadbare air-coat, which, by the 
consequent loss of heat, caused the ice caps of the Ice Age. 

The girdle tide, sweeping irresistibly across the continents 
in its path, flung north and south, at the foot of the ice sheets, 
the debris burdening its lateral surges. This debris con- 
sisted of rocks and sediment churned off the inundated 
continents, pulped vegetable matter from the forests and 
holocausts of animal carcases. This wrack froze in position 
before it could drain off again, and by the constant super- 
position of fresh debris were formed the rock systems with 
their fossils. 

Nearer and nearer came the moon, its speed increasing 
until it rose five times in a day, a terrible ovoid object whirling 
madly across the heavens from west to east.* Then the 
final act commenced, and it began to dissolve at both 
apices. 

First its ice-coat came off in blocks, streaming behind 
in two glittering tails, as they spiralled steeply down to 
the earth, where they caused hurricanes and deluges of hail. 
Next came the deposits from the lunar ocean floor in torrents 
of red and brown mud rains. Lastly the core itself dis- 
integrated, to descend in streams of meteoric iron and stone, 
and finally, as the last convulsion split it asunder, in lumps 
and blocks of blazing metal. 

In the silence that followed this catastrophe of nature 
the earth slowly returned to the even tenour of stable existence. 
The waters, flooding back north and south, drained into the 
ocean beds; the atmosphere spread once more evenly round 
the globe; the threads of life were resumed by quaking 
beasts and man. For it is claimed that man’s experience of 
this nightmare is at the root of many myths and traditions. 

The fate of the Tertiary satellite we are warned, is in 
store for our moon, and also possibly, in the dim future, for 
Mars, destined to form the earth’s eighth moon. Proofs of 
the dissolution of earlier moons are looked for in the traces 
of the resultant Ice Ages during the Mesozoic, the Permian 
and the Devonian, Cambrian and Algonkian geological ages. 

Such, in brief outline, are the postulates of the Glacial- 

*The Moon’s orbital direction is counter-clockwise, but owing to the 
far greater length of the month than the day it now appears to rise in the 
east. The month being shorter than the day, the moon naturally rose in 
the west, and overtook the Earth in its slower diurnal revolution. 
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Kosmogonie: violently revolutionary, but involving no 
intrinsic impossibilities and at first sight fitting at all points, 
All its assumptions form parts of a co-ordinated whole, in 
which cause and effect seem to follow reasonably and without 
distortion. In this interdependence lies its strength and its 
weakness, for the definite proof or disproof of any one pro- 
position will entail the establishment of the theory or its fall. 

Professor Coleman, after an exhaustive examination of 
the various theories advanced to account for the Ice Ages, 
sums up, “ Any final solution of the complicated problems 
involved must come from a conjunction of general and local 
causes. Some combination of astronomic, geologic and 
atmospheric conditions seems necessary to produce such 
catastrophic events in the world’s history.’’* 

The Glacial-Kosmogonie supplies, for the first time, this 
necessary combination. The gravitational pull of the 
approaching moon would draw to that part of the earth 
directly beneath its path the greater part of the atmospheric 
envelope, leaving but a very thin mantle at the poles. This 
would cause the acute fall in temperature necessary for the 
formation of the ice caps, and so we have the conjunction of 
astronomic, geologic and atmospheric causes demanded. 

In the Tertiary Period, at the close of the Pleistocene 
Age, both Arctic and Antarctic experienced glaciation of 
fairly equal severity, but this is the only Ice Age that affected 
them together. In the Cambrian Age, South Africa and 
Southern Australia were extensively covered with ice, but 
in the northern hemisphere only minor traces of ice occur, 
in China, India, the United States, Scotland and Norway. 
Effects of ice are found in Devonian strata in the British 
Isles, Silesia, Alaska, north-eastern North America and 
South Africa, but in all except the last of such restricted 
extent that they can only be due to glaciers of the “ Pied- 
mont” type. Finally, the greatest glaciation in the world’s 
history, that of the Permo-Carboniferous Ages, occurred 
entirely in what is now the southern temperate zone (except- 
ing the Indian ice sheet between 17° and 20° N.Lat.) and did 
not touch the Arctic regions at all. 

It is quite possible that proofs of glaciation in other 
districts during these ages may yet be forthcoming, but our 
knowledge to-day denies the simultaneous glaciation of the 
poles in any but the Pleistocene. Moreover, in this the 
centres of the ice sheets were not situated at the poles, where 
apparently the Glacial-Kosmogonie demands their location, 


* “Tce Ages, Recent and Ancient,” A. P. Coleman, 1926. P. 282. 
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but in the northern hemisphere, at spots on the different 
continents near or even south of Lat. 60° N. 

Points, such as the evident neglect of the presence of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere and its power of “ blanket- 
ing” heat, and the strange variation in the behaviour of 
the star under the Columban giant’s gravitational pull and 
that of the Tertiary moon under the earth’s, suggest, upon 
reflection, that Hans Hoerbiger’s intriguing theory is not so 
unassailable as it appears at first. Experts in the branches 
of science concerned will doubtless weigh up his conclusions 
carefully, and either accept them and so cause the re-writing 
of all scientific books, or point out the fallacies of his premises, 
when the Glacial-Kosmogonie will fade into the limbo of 
discredited theories. 


J. C. MarsH-Epwarps. 


SAMURAI HONOUR 


CoLonEL Herraro Yucui, of the Imperial Japanese Army, 
was sitting up in his cot in a private ward of the Base Hospital 
at Shanghai, swathed in bandages from head to foot, thinking 
deeply as he nursed his battered sword. He had long since 
reached the conclusion that the offence of which he had been 
guilty could be expiated only in one way. True, it was 
through no fault of his own that he had fallen alive into 
the enemy’s hands after being left for dead on the battlefield, 
but the Samurai code knew no extenuating circumstances, 
and the sooner he vindicated his honour the better. 

He recapitulated for the hundredth time the events of 
his career. It had been an honourable one and his reminis- 
cences were untinged by the pangs of remorse. 

Yuchi’s mind went back to his childhood, spent among 
soldiers, for his father had followed the ancestral profession 
of arms. He had passed through the several grades of cadet 
school, obtaining his commission in his father’s old Regiment, 
to whose command he had now himself attained. To lead 
this famous regiment into action had been the dream of his 
ambition, and now in the hour of its realisation he had brought 
disgrace upon it and upon himself by committing the 
unpardonable sin against the military code. 

He recollected the first important duty which he had 
performed as a young officer in parading with the regiment 
for lining the streets of Tokyo on the night of the Emperor 
Meiji’s funeral. The suicide of General Nogi, just as the 
cortége of the Imperial Funeral was leaving the Palace, 
appealed to him as to all his countrymen as a sublime act 
of self-devotion to one’s lord. Nogi, the flower of chiva. 
in life, was beatified by the manner of his death, and Yuchi 
determined that Nogi should be his model. 


“Thousands upon thousands have gone forth to face the mighty 
foreigner. 


The slain lie heaped mountain-high. 
How shall I shame-facedly appear before the parents of those 
soldiers ? ” 


His hero’s poem inspired him with a sense of responsibility 
towards his men. 

He longed for active service, but with the world in pro- 
found peace he would have to wait for years. .. . 

Then came 1914, the Zodiacal “year of the Tiger,” a 
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year of ill omen, according to the sooth-sayers. There was 
an uneasy feeling of impending catastrophe. Then the 
conflagration broke out, Europe was plunged into the furnace, 
and the flames of war spread to the East. Yuchi and his 
comrades regarded this as a singular stroke of good fortune. 
Congratulations were showered on his regiment when it was 
detailed to join the expeditionary force for the capture of 
Tsingtao. 

He would always accord the honours of war to a beaten 
foe, but this wholesale surrender had merely increased his 
secret contempt for all foreigners in proportion as it raised 
his national “ amour propre.” And from the European fronts 
came the news of wholesale surrenders, which he would never 
have credited but for the examples of Port Arthur and 
Tsingtao. Well, Japan was the home of the unconquerable 
“Yamato spirit,” and it was her mission to infuse life into 
an effete world. .. . 

Yuchi in due course found himself among the successful 
candidates for the Staff College. The first important step 
in the ladder of his ambition was achieved. Selected 
graduates were to be sent to Europe. There he would learn 
at first hand war on a scale that dwarfed his imagination 
and waged between acknowledged experts. And he would 
take stock of the Westerners in their own environment. 
They were, of course, no match for his race in moral qualities, 
but their superiority in mechanical arts could not be disputed, 
and it was his duty as a loyal son of the Empire to penetrate 
the secret of their material success. 

At the Armistice he was recalled to a staff appointment 
in Japan. It was a shock to himself to find how much his 
ideas had changed and how hopelessly antiquated his own 
country had become. His old father, hitherto his confidant, 
was horrified at some of his son’s notions. Yuchi felt bitterly 
the necessity for reserve where before had been entire open- 
ness. In official circles it was no better. His comrades 
first mildly laughed and then openly sneered at his “ foreign ” 
proclivities. The little group who had brought the latest 
ideas from Europe met with a cold reception. They felt 
keenly snubs and humiliation where they had expected 
appreciation. 

Yuchi brooded over his disappointment till the only 
remedy seemed a “suicide of protest.” From this he was 
deterred by the sympathetic intervention of a senior officer, 
who, noticing his changed demeanour and divining the cause, 
had urged patience. A transfer to the Expeditionary Force 
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in Siberia provided a diversion and gave him time to 
think and to renew his contact with Westerners of many 
nationalities. 

Staff and regimental service alternated until he accom- 
panied his regiment to the Manchurian operations in the 
Autumn of 193—. The regiment was then transferred to the 
Shanghai War zone, where he found some semblance of 
the warfare which he had seen in Europe. Then came the 
memorable day, the crisis of his career, which had brought 
honour to his regiment and shame to himself. 

The regiment was held up in the attack by a belt of wire 
entanglement which had escaped the attention of the artillery. 
An advance was of the utmost urgency. A party of volun- 
teers stepped forward from the ranks offering themselves as 
“human bombs.” With explosives packed round their 
bodies they had hurled themselves against the wire, being 
themselves blown to pieces in cutting a lane through which 
their comrades could advance to the attack. The Regimental 
Commander becoming a casualty, Yuchi had led the Regiment 
with great skill and gallantry in the furious assault which 
captured the enemy position; this success had cost the 
Regiment nearly all its officers, including himself, with severe 
casualties in the ranks. A rectification of the front line, 
necessitating a withdrawal from this position, left his men, 
encumbered with the wounded, no opportunity for evacuating 
the dead, and hastily digging a shallow grave they buried 
their leader after removing his weapons and papers. 

The enemy on reoccupying the ground had excavated 
the wound-stricken body in making a trench. Perceiving 
signs of life, his captors had dressed his wounds and removed 
him to hospital. When sufficiently recovered he had been 
returned through the Red Cross to his own army, and placed 
in the base hospital at Shanghai. 

His sword and pistol, carefully preserved by his Regiment, 
were once more in his possession. He sat contemplating 
the weapons. 

This sword, lying across his knees, had been passed down 
from father to son, an heirloom which many generations had 
carried into battle. There were bloodstains of long years 
ago. “A warrior’s sword is his wife and child,” ran the 
poem. How he should have cherished its honour, making 
it the instrument of his own death sooner than being divorced 
and disowned by it! And now, poor sword, blunted and 
battered, it could not even perform for him the last office. 
Well, what right had he to claim that honour from it, or 
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from any of its kindred? He must perish by a meaner 
weapon. 

He turned to the pistol at his side. It was empty and the 
pouch had no ammunition... . 

A nursing sister interrupted the reverie to announce that 
the Commander-in-Chief was on his way to visit the wounded 
in hospital. His Excellency would be here immediately and 
she must beg leave to tidy up the ward and adjust Yuchi’s 
bedding. 

“* Leave me my sword, please,” he was saying as a M.O. 
ushered in the C-in-C. accompanied by a staff officer, 
Watanabe, an old friend of Yuchi’s subaltern days. 

Yuchi’s attempts at the ceremonial obeisance were cut 
short by the Chief, who observed his bandages and bade 
him be at his ease. With many apologies Yuchi begged to 
be excused for his deficiencies as a host. An orderly brought 
in tea and cigarettes. The Chief’s compliments on Yuchi’s 
bravery in action and solicitude for his recovery were met 
by abject apologies for the disgrace which his unworthy 
body had brought on the Army by the retirement of his 
regiment and by his being taken alive, with a hint 
that suitable reparation would be made at the first 
opportunity. 

“ But it was nobody’s fault. Your conduct gained you 
promotion to full Colonel and your Regiment was mentioned 
in a Special Order of the Day.” 

i “Your Excellency is too generous. I have failed in my 
uty.” 

Seeing his efforts at persuasion fruitless, His Excellency 
and Watanabe presently withdrew. 

A few minutes later Watanabe reappeared. 

“His Excellency has sent me to enquire if there is 
anything you desire.” 

The two men understood each other. 

“His Excellency is indeed kind.” Yuchi held up his 
battered sword. ‘‘ Look here, Watanabe, what use is a thing 
like that ? and my pistol—no ammunition ! ” 

Watanabe took the pistol. “Dll see to it, but it’s quite 
unnecessary. As the Chief told you, the whole army couples 
your exploits with those of the “human bombs.” Songs 
and poems about the Regiment and its heroes are already 
on all lips.” 

“Pray don’t mention it. You'll stand by to perform 
the last office of a friend ? There is no further argument.” 

“If you insist—well, get everything ready, I'll be back 
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soon,” and Watanabe, placing the pistol in his pocket, left 
the room. 

Yuchi took up from the table at his bedside a roll of 
rice-paper, poured some water on the ink-slab, rubbed on it 
the stick of ink, and carefully steeped his writing brush in 
the ebony fluid. He wrote to his parents. 

“The sword is the instrument whereby a Samurai wipes 
out his dishonour. My sword’s point is blunted, its edge is 
like a saw. I must therefore beg your forgiveness for using 
an inferior weapon.” 

To his wife he wrote to remind his children in years to 
come that their father had preferred death to dishonour. 

To his Military Superiors and to his Regiment he wrote 
in similar terms, reminding the latter that he was their father, 
and exhorting them to continue steadfast in their duties. 

He then took out from a well-worn wallet a faded picture 
of his childhood’s home with his parents sitting on the 
verandah. He next extracted a photograph of his wife and 
children, which he laid beside the first picture. 

Watanabe returned. “Here is your pistol, loaded,” 
handing Yuchi the weapon. 

“ Ah, Watanabe, very good of you. Tell the orderly 
that I am going to sleep and do not wish to be disturbed.” 

** And now we will make our preparations,” continued 
Yuchi. ‘‘ You will please deliver these letters at the first 
opportunity. I am unable to get into my uniform but you 
can pin my medals on the breast of my sleeping gown, so— 
thanks. Spread a clean towel before me on the bed—so— 
and place these portraits on it. My parents represent my 
ancestors and my children my descendants. They are the 
unworthy substitute for the August Portrait (i.e., of the 
Emperor). My sword you will place on another clean 
towel across my knees. Thanks.” 

A pause, and then after a deep breath : 

“You are my witness, Watanabe, that I am about to 
perform the rites according to rule as far as circumstances 
permit. I thank you heartily for your friendly offices.” 

Watanabe bowed, and Yuchi continued: “ Bring me a 
basin of water and a clean towel. We must wash our hands 
—and give me a drink of water. Prepare the weapons. 
Place the pistol in front of me on the bed. Draw your sword 
to despatch me as soon as I fire the shot, for should the 
bullet not prove fatal I may be brought back to life as before. 
There must be no second mischance.” 

Watanabe having complied, Yuchi placed his hands on 
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his thighs and bending forward as far as he could proceeded 
in the ceremonial monotone to address the photographs 
before him : 

Honoured Parents and Spirits of: my Ancestors! I 
pray your forgiveness for the misdeed for which I am about 
to atone as far as the means at my disposal permit. You, 
my wife and children, will see that a true account is handed 
down to posterity.” 

Yuchi remained motionless for a while, and then drawing 
a deep breath slowly raised himself to an upright sitting 
posture. 

“IT am ready,” and without averting his gaze from the 
portraits reached for the pistol which Watanabe, ceremoni- 
ously bowing, carefully guided into his hand. 

Placing the muzzle against his heavily bandaged head, 
Yuchi pulled the trigger. A sharp report and he crumpled up. 

* * * 


As Yuchi came to, lying on his cot in hospital, his mind 
was quite at a loss. Bending over him was a nursing sister 
and his old friend Watanabe, who, observing signs of return- 
ing consciousness, assured him that all was well, that every- 
thing would be explained later, and that at present they were 
too busy to talk. Yuchi was accordingly left to his own 
confused reflections which became more bewildering as full 
consciousness returned. 

The following day the C.-in-C. again paid him a visit. 

“Fully appreciating your honourable intention I com- 
manded Colonel Watanabe to undertake the office of comrade 
in your last moment. My instructions were that you should 
have your pistol loaded, but with blank cartridges and dummy 
bullets that could do no more than stun you through your 
bandages. This is the explanation. Your splendid devotion 
is in the best traditions of the Samurai: it has stirred the 
spirit not only of the Army but of the Nation; the story of 
your sacrifice was allowed circulation and spread throughout 
the country before the official announcement was issued 
that you were still happily alive bearing a charmed life. 
Samurai Honour is now satisfied.” 

ALAN GRESHAM. 
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HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


In my article of June I dealt somewhat fully with insect 
pests and their control, but garden lovers and amateur fruit- 
growers are continually asking me why this or that variety 
of fruit tree fails to crop, quite apart from insect damage, 
so, for a change, we will explore some of the less obvious 
reasons for the failure of the fruit crop. 

We know that frost at blossom time, or even bad weather, 
can spoil the setting of fruit by destroying the delicate organs 
of the bloom or by restricting pollination by insect agency, 
but apart from such mechanical disabilities, man in his 
search for better things has tampered with the old time 
fertility of Nature. He has so altered and improved the 
habits and forms of fruit that the wonder is that some of them 
consent to fruit at all. He develops at will a seedless orange, 
a thornless blackberry, or even crosses the apple and plum 
(if report be true, which I doubt), regardless of consequences. 

One of the causes of unfruitfulness is bad treatment. 
The other day I paid a visit to the R.H.S. Gardens at Wisley 
when a summer pruning demonstration was in progress, 
and there I met an old lady of extremely enquiring mind. 
I gathered that having successfully launched a family, and 
bread in the shape of grandchildren being regularly returned 
to her, she had now turned her attention to gardening and 
particularly fruit-growing. 

The official demonstrator was showing the party how a 
young and vigorous black currant bush should be pruned. 
“But that is ridiculous!” exclaimed my acquaintance. 
“My currant bushes don’t grow like that, they are little 
and old. What help is this to me ? ” 

‘Her remark was so true of many currant bushes that it 
will surely be worth while to look into the ideal treatment 
of the bush during the eight to ten years of profitable life. 
(Do not write and tell me that you still have bushes of 20 
years old carrying enormous crops. I once had some over 
30 years old that did the same, but I know now that the 
span of a black currant’s life is usually around the tens and 
not the scores.) 

When a rooted black currant cutting, or even a two-year 
or three-year-old bush, is planted, cut off all the branches 
just above soil level in the winter or very early spring. During 
the following summer several strong shoots will be produced. 
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Half the number should be removed in the second winter of 
pruning. Those shoots which are left will produce fine fruit 
in the summer, while a number of new shoots will be thrown 
up from the base. In the third winter of pruning those shoots 
which have fruited should be removed with any of the new 
shoots which are weak or superfluous, leaving again new wood 
to carry on the fruit bearing. Though old wood will fruit, 
it should at all times be superfluous. 

By cutting off the branches of the black currant at ground 
level in the first year a single-stemmed bush is avoided, 
for buds below ground are forced into growth. Being a free 
rooting subject the black currant will develop a root system 
to each branch which originates below soil level. The old, 
stunted bush growing on a gnarled and mossy “leg,” and 
fruiting on a few scraggy branches is deprived of all the 
vigour which it might have enjoyed under better treatment ; 
but remember that however pruned this fruit is a gross 
feeder and needs generous supplies of manure, humus and 
moisture. 

The old lady and I then passed on to the red currants, 
and the demonstrator indicated the need for letting in sun 
and air to the main branches. This he did by cutting in all 
the side shoots to a few inches from the main branches. 
Again my companion protested that her trees were quite 
different to the model and grew “ just anyhow.” 

I had to explain to her how faulty upbringing in the early 
stages had caused the difference. A red currant, unlike the 
black variety, fruits on old wood in the shape of bud clusters 
at the base of the side shoots. These are developed by training 
up in the early years some five or six main leaders or upright 
branches. By tipping each leader annually in the winter 
the side shoots are induced to form and may be summer 
pruned to encourage the formation of the bud clusters and 
early spring pruned by cutting quite close in to a half inch 
from the main stems. Then one may expect to see the pretty 
picture of a branch strung from the top few inches to the 
bottom with red currants. Some varieties, it is true, will 
fruit better if the fruiting spurs are left longer, but the. 
principle remains the same, old wood for the red and young 
wood for the black currant, and either for mutton. 

We passed on to raspberries, and here my companion was 
more at home. “ Of course, these are much stronger than 
ours and not so yellow in the leaf, but we get plenty of 
raspberries.” 

Strength in a raspberry cane is due to variety, soil, 
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manurial treatment and freedom from disease. The yellowing 
referred to might have been due to lime-induced chlorosis 
(vegetable anzemia) or to the mosaic virus disease. 

When buying raspberry canes for a new bed inspect the 
nurseryman’s stock, if he has one (too often they buy them 
in from doubtful sources). If green and strong in the young 
cane at the end of July, the health is probably satisfactory, 
but the variety may not be rightly named, so that a good 
nurseryman is the one to buy from. Remember this fruit 
prefers some shade, likes deep soil and loves moisture. When 
planted, cut the cane down to twelve inches above soil level. 
Next year cut off the old stub, and reduce the spawn or young 
canes to the number required. In future years cut out all 
canes which have fruited as soon as picking is finished. 
To get autumn fruit one may cut down a row of the variety 
Lloyd George in the autumn and pick fine fruit the following 
autumn from the current season’s growth. 

The summer pruning of apples led to innumerable questions 
and a deal of explanation. The demonstrator was simply 
cutting back all laterals (side shoots) on a row of cordon 
‘apple trees. The cordon, of course, is the tree trained as one 
single shoot at an angle. My old lady saw the point of 
cutting back the shoots to let in light and air, but was hazy 
about the accumulation of bud foods as, a result, and 
frankly incredulous as to the possibility of summer pruning 
in July having any effect on restricting root growth. 

*“* Why our old espalier pears at home grow shoots a yard 
long all over themselves, and the harder we cut them the 
stronger they grow. They never fruit, so how can cutting 
them off feed the buds?” Here I had to explain that the 
demonstrator was dealing with an apple on a dwarfing stock, 
which being naturally weak was a suitable subject for growing 
as a cordon. Most espalier pears of some age were worked 
on a strong growing pear stock instead of a dwarfing quince 
stock, and planted too deep. Planting trees with the union 
of stock and scion (i.e., variety) below soil level destroys all 
the possibilities of a dwarfing stock and allows the tree to 
develop scion, or strong roots, above the point of union. 

For a time such trees produce fruit, but once the root 
system really gets going the constant pruning in a vain 
attempt to force what should have been an orchard tree into 
a few square feet of space is met by a forest of protesting 
infertile growths. 

Nothing but drastic surgery, such as root pruning or 
ring-barking, can then restore the balance of root to the 
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desired top, and so stabilize the concentration of shoot and 
bud foods. Yet with the apple, the pear, the plum, the cherry 
and most other fruits the mere presence of plump flower 
bud is no guarantee of fruit. In many varieties of each 
fruit fertility is only possible if the pollen from the flower of 
a different variety of the same fruit be available. 

If the tree be undernourished, starved of light, food, or 
water, fully developed buds and regular cropping cannot be 
expected. Excessive growth accompanied by unfruitfulness 
does not, of course, indicate a need for more food. In the 
hard fruits, pears, apples, etc., it is usually an indication that 
far less pruning is required to allow the tree to steady down 
into fruit bud production. 

Gardeners often enquire what soil constituent they are 
likely to be short of and the answer is usually potash. Acute 
potash shortage is indicated by the extreme difficulty in 
growing gooseberry bushes and the typical scorched edge 
to the leaf of that variety of fruit. A dull and drooping leaf 
on the lilac is another typical sign of potash shortage. Rasp- 
berries seldom need potash, nor do black currants, but for 
all other fruit crops it is an essential. For top fruit trees 
from one to four pounds of sulphate of potash per tree, accord- 
ing to size, down to one quarter of a pound for a gooseberry 
bush as an annual autumn addition to the dung, humus or 
leaf mould that is usually dug in is likely to benefit most 
soils. Humus, made of rotted leaf and rubbish on the lines 
of the Adco process, is probably the easiest method for the 
amateur gardener. The ‘“‘ humus-minded’”’ prophesy that 
when the virtues of this compost are realised, the pests will 
cease from troubling and the fungi be at rest. I wonder. 

For current work August will see the early apples ripe, 
and September and November will complete the season. 
Better to pick your long keeping sorts too late than too early, 
but pears must never ripen on the tree or they will be mealey 
to eat. Clean out the fruit room and for safety’s sake give 
it a spray over with copper sulphate, one pound dissolved 
in ten gallons of water, to keep rots and moulds down. 

Pruning of soft fruits and cherries may be done as soon 
as the crop is finished. Apples, pears and plums from 
November on, but where “ Silver Leaf’ fungus is prevalent 
the best time to thin out plum trees is in July, disregarding 
the fact that some fruit will be lost with the branches that 
are removed. The disease is at its lowest infective ebb in 
July and the tip is worth remembering. 


RAYMOND WHELER. 


SPORT 


By beating Hampshire at Bournemouth on the penultimate 
day of August by ten wickets, Yorkshire became county 
champions for the 1937 season. It was touch and go, however, 
for Middlesex had made a bold challenge; the statistics 
were confusing, and before Yorkshire began their match 
against Hampshire they were leading by .43 per cent. The 
hopes of Middlesex began to wane on the opening day of their 
last county match at Lord’s against Surrey on August 28. 
They lost the toss, and Surrey made the loss of the champion- 
ship almost certain by scoring 448 for 8 wickets. Their 
first-innings total was 509, Middlesex getting 419. Surrey 
declared their second innings closed at 204 for 6, but the match 
was left drawn when Middlesex had scored 202 for 7. Some 
unfortunate full pitches by a Surrey bowler over the wicket- 
keeper’s head displeased some of the spectators near the 
end of the game, not without reason. Anyhow, Yorkshire 
is now on top for the nineteenth time, and all credit to them. 
Their percentage is 71.90; Middlesex is second with 68.33 
and Derbyshire third with 57.14. Responding to a challenge 
to a four-day match by Middlesex, Yorkshire and Middlesex 
met at the Oval on September 11—not as a precedent, the 
Yorkshire secretary made clear, and the whole of the proceeds 
are to be devoted to charity. The resultant victory of York- 
shire by an innings and 115 runs left little doubt as to the 
validity of Yorkshire’s claim to the championship, whatever 
doubts there may have been (and there were very few) about 
it. Yorkshire’s first innings total of 401 presented Middlesex 
with a hard task. They could not make more than 185 in 
their first innings and 101 in the second. The match, there- 
fore, did not run to the four days allotted to it. Charities 
nominated by the two counties and by Surrey have bene- 
fited ; so have the thousands of spectators, who welcomed 
the opportunity of such a pleasant and sportsmanlike 
extension and finish of the cricket season. 

The Wightman Cup remains in America, with those 
other trophies, the America’s Cup and the Davis Cup. This 
is the seventh year in succession in which the United States 
has won the Wightman Cup, and this year they have kept it by 
six wins to one. Miss Hardwick, Miss Stammers, Miss Lumb, 
Miss Dearman and Miss Ingram were all beaten by a team 
which included Miss Marble, Miss Jacobs, and Mrs. Fabyan. 
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Our solitary triumph was the victory of Miss Stammers and 
Miss F. James over Mrs. J. Van Ryn and Miss D. Bundy. 
An English commentator remarked that our players were 
beaten but not disgraced; that is so, but Punch’s caustic 
observation was to the effect that we should like to see them 
disgraced but not beaten for a change! I should not have 
put it quite like that, but Mr. Punch will have his say, and 
nothing can here be added usefully to his satire. 

America, too, has kept the world heavy-weight boxing 
championship, Joe Louis beating Tommy Farr on points. 
Poor Tommy Farr had submitted to a great deal of merciless 
comment, with some ridicule, in the States, but he put up 
such a magnificent show (he was on his feet and fighting 
gamely and strongly at the end of the 15 rounds) that Press 
and public ridicule gave place to enthusiasm and admiration. 
He is our best heavy-weight for a long time, but he has done 
himself little good by rash disputes with his manager and 
other people, and his oft-repeated challenges to fight the 
world. As to this last, that is the proper spirit for a cham- 
pionship contender, and I hope that he may yet achieve 
the crown. He has been wanting to fight Schmeling, but 
Schmeling’s business is now with Joe Louis, and the German 
is entitled to another match. 

There has been some good golf, and the News of the World 
tournament at Stoke Poges ended with the victory of P. Alliss 
(Temple Newsam) over J. Adams (Royal Liverpool) by 3 and 
2. For the masses football and the pools fill the sporting 
scene at the moment, and the numbers of those who watch 
the game are easily swamped by the millions who fill in 


coupons. 
F. G. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months the indications at present are :— 


(a) 
(0) 
(c) 


That over the British Isles as a whole there will be 
much less rain than usual. 

That November will be mainly responsible for this 
deficiency. 

That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in the Western half of the English Channel and more 
generally over all the South of England. 


Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are : 


(e) 
(f) 


(9) 
(h) 
(2) 


(9) 


That during October the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be near the average amount ; more likely a 
little below than above the average in the Eastern 
districts of Scotland and England; more likely a 
little above than below the average in the West of 
Ireland and the extreme S.W. of England. 

That during November there will be a renewed and 
general deficiency of rain over all the British Isles. 
That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in the extreme west of the British Isles and least 
marked in the East of England. 

That in the extreme West of Ireland and extreme 
S.W. of England November will be an exceptionally 
dry month. 

That during December the deficiency of rain will 
continue over the Southern half of England and the 
Channel area. 

That during the same month there will be a slight 
deficiency of rain over the British Isles when con- 
sidered as a whole. 

That in the London area and S.E. of England the 
mean temperature of the coming two months (October 
and November) will be near the seasonal average ; 
more likely a little above than below that figure. 


Remarks :—The advanced monthly supplement recently 


received from the Meteorological Office, tells us that 


during August . . . “Absolute droughts were 
established at a number of places in Southern 
England.” DuNBOYNE, 6.ix.37. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


GENERAL HERTZOG’S IMPATIENCE 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Smr,—Your notes of July and August on General 
Hertzog’s blazing (and probably calculated) indiscretion 
on the matter of the Protectorates must have caused some 
to wonder what underlies this amazing ‘‘ramp.” Why this 
intense anxiety for the immediate acquisition of territories 
which, as Union propagandists assert, are derelict through 
Imperial neglect ? It is no wonder if people in Britain 
wonder what is “the milk in the coconut.” 

As regards the allegations as to the derelict condition of 
the Protectorates—our local patriots have evidently forgotten 
(or not read) the Report of their own Native Economic 
Commission, from which it is plain that conditions in our 
own Native Reserves are much worse. 

But—why this sudden necessity for immediate incorpora- 
tion of the “ derelict ’’ Protectorates ? It has been suggested 
that General Hertzog, being in his seventies, wishes to retire 
from public life with a halo of glory. There may be some- 
thing in that suggestion ; but a deeper reason lurks behind— 
the fact that next year, 1938, is the great centenary of 
Afrikanderdom, the centenary of the murder of Piet Retief 
and his comrades by order of the native chief Dingaan and 
the centenary of the Battle of Bloedrivier, the native blood- 
bath in which Dingaan’s treachery was avenged. 

Such a centenary is an occasion which no small and 
ambitious people could afford to overlook. And no doubt — 
the consummation of the Suid Afrikaanse Republiek by 
incorporation of the Protectorates is a vital part of the 
programme for the due celebration of the 100th year of 
this event. In that connection, it is significant that intrigues 
are again in hand to secure the adhesion of Southern 
Rhodesia as a Province of the Union, so carrying the border 
of the Suid Afrikaanse Republiek to the Zambesi—which has 
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been its intended northern boundary since the days of 
Piet Retief. 

How few in Britain realize that, since Nationalism came 
to power in 1924, behind the fagade of constitutional pro- 
cedure and the Imperial Conference, this British Dominion 
has been subtly changed into a larger edition of Paul Kruger’s 
South African Republic, which his young bloods hoped to 
achieve in 1899 when they provoked the war with England. 
To-day the old dream of an Afrikander Republic from the 
Zambesi to the coast is almost realized, save for Southern 
Rhodesia and the Protectorates. As yet the word 
‘“* Republic ” is not used, and the “ painter” is not actually 
cut. But had it not been for the Italian menace in Ethiopia 
and the looming ambitions of Nazi Germany, the “ Dingaan 
Centenary ” would likely enough have been consecrated by a 
Declaration of Independence by the Afrikander United States 
of Southern Africa. 

A brief look back on history is justified. In May, 1902, 
after they had accepted the Peace of Vereeniging, the Boer 
leaders swore faith and allegiance to the British Crown. In 
1904 there was a widespread plot for armed revolt in both 
ex-Republics. Next year a man passing as a former Boer 
general was busy in Europe offering to organize a wholesale 
Native rising in South Africa. Next year, again, there was 
widespread plotting for armed revolt, to coincide with the 
Zulu rebellion of that year, and the plotters hoped for a 
rising of Bechuana tribes in support. But in 1909 came 
Union, which gave Boer control of two old British Colonies 
as a prelude to their incorporation in the Republic ; in view 
of which further plans for armed revolt were waste of time. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 the great majority of 
Boers in both old Republics were in open rebellion or in 
secret sympathy with the rebels. Two of our present 
Ministers were out in armed rebellion. The Cabinet at the 
time was “loyal” to the oath taken twelve years before. 
But their hand was forced by Kitchener, who threatened to 
have German West Africa seized by other troops if the 
Union would not do the work, and by the Governor-General 
who threatened to have the looming rebellion suppressed 
by Australian troops if Ministers would not put it down 
themselves. But for those two facts, more than two of 
to-day’s Ministers might well have been openly on the rebel 
side. 

In 1917 a Republican coup d’état was thwarted by the 
help of British sailors from Simonstown. And in 1919 our 
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present Prime Minister went to Europe to “ wangle” a 
restoration of independence to the two old Republics—as a 
nucleus round which the Cape-Zambesi Afrikander Republic 
would develop once again. 

The war had shown the futility of resort to arms; but in 
1924 a Cabinet of professed Republicans replaced others who 
had seen wisdom in keeping their aims in the background. 
And since then, “ constitutional ” progress towards the goal 
of a Suid Afrikaanse Republiek has been so steady that it 
has been widely overlooked. A great step forward was 
achieved by the passage of the Status Act and Seals Act in 
1931. But few remember that those portentous “ twins ” 
would have been “ triplets” if the republicans could have 
seen their way. A third Bill in the same programme was the 
Union Constitution Bill, by which the British “‘ South Africa 
Act”? was to be re-enacted as a statute of the Union 
Parliament. The aim was thereby to enable the Union 
Parliament to amend the Constitution at any time by its 
own mere motion, without having to secure the passage of 
an Amending Bill at Westminster. It would in fact have 
made the Union Parliament a Constituent Assembly, not a 
mere legislative body. 

But—-there was a hitch. The South Africa Act had a 
Schedule providing for the surrender of the Protectorates to 
the Union in good time. But in a local copy of the Act it 
would have been wltra vires for the Union to assume power 
to annex territory still under the British Crown. To pass the 
Act without the Schedule, omitting all reference to the 
Protectorates, was seen to be unsatisfactory, and the Bill 
was withdrawn; its withdrawal giving the signal for the 
first furious campaign to induce the Colonial Secretary to 
“scrap” Britain’s solemn obligations to the Natives of the 
three Protectorates. 

If the British Government could be persuaded to give 
way about the Protectorates, there is just time left to secure 
the passage of the belated Bill—making the Union com- 
pletely independent of Westminster and making the 
Centenary Year an Annus Mirabilis indeed. 

The double urgency to obtain possession of the 
Protectorates at once should now be clear. 

Yours, etc., 


Kelmscott, C. R. PRANcE. 
Port St. Johns, 
Cape Province. 
September, 1937. 
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To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Simr,—Reverting to the article under this heading in the 
current issue of the Review, my father was in South Africa 
in 1851, and was only prevented from settling there by 
serious illness. Later in life he recounted many interesti 
experiences of those early days, the burden of which always 
was the gross cruelty of the Boers towards the native races. 
This policy has not altered in the hands of the Cape Dutch. 
Its aim, as Mr. Barber says, is to reduce the natives to a 
condition of virtual slavery. 

This policy is no invention of General Hertzog’s: it has 
been pursued consistently and with dogged obstinacy by 
Boers and Africanders ever since the Great Trek. 

England is now taking heart of grace and grasping the 
“ Big Stick” once more. Can she not now summon up 
courage enough to stigmatize the true character of this fatal 
policy before the world as that of potential slave-drivers ? 
If she did, it would very soon be discredited at the Bar of 
world opinion. 

I am, Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 


Oxiver E. Bopineton. 
7, Rue Chalgrin, 
Paris. 
September 6, 1937. 


JAMES MEADOWS RENDEL 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Sir,—Will you allow me a very few lines in which to pay 
tribute to one of the most remarkable men of our time ? 

James Rendel, elected to the chair by the Kensington 
Board of Guardians, exhibited a devotion to the sternest 
form of duty, and a disregard of popularity and of keeping 
his seat, hard to parallel. Everybody who has studied the 
subject—among moderns, the “ P.E.P.” group have just 
re-asserted it—agrees that outdoor relief is always an 
admission of failure to find for distress a remedy of a civilized 
quality. We are our brothers’ keepers, and we must come 
to their aid every time the chances and changes of this 
fleeting life require it; but always in response to, and in 
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co-operation with, their own efforts. Never in any instance 
or upon any pretext must we say, “‘ Do not worry ; the public 
will keep you ; they can afford it.” For that is what an out- 
door relief policy really means. 

James Rendel resolutely refused to be guilty of any such 
betrayal of civic principle as that. No man bestowed more 
time, thought, or energy than he did, upon being his brother’s 
keeper, and, while he was there to prevent it, there was no 
outdoor relief, properly so called, in the Royal Borough of 
Kensington. The north half of the borough probably contains 
more people ill equipped to gain a subsistence by their own 
exertions than any other London district. Mr. Rendel held 
that these are just the people whose faint spark of independ- 
ence it is most cruel to destroy. 

The Local Government Act of 1929 abolished Mr. Rendel. 
His faithful band of officers hoped to continue in his tradition. 
Protesting with tears in their eyes, they were bidden to 
conform to the Council’s outdoor relief policy, since the 
County must do the same for everybody. It is said that the 
Rendel influence is still clearly perceptible in the local 
administration, though it is eight years since his work was 
closed down. 

Yours truly, 


104, Manor Way, S.E.3. J. C. PRINGLE. 
September, 1937. 


THE PUBLIC AND SHARE-PUSHERS 


To THE Epitror oF The National Review 


Simr,—-The published “ share-pushing ”’ report, so far as it 
goes, is admirable, but the general feeling of the investing 
public is that it does not go far enough, nor does it strike 
at the real roots of the evil. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in the cases of 
mining ventures insufficient restrictions are imposed on 
members of the Stock Exchange, who do not insist on sufficient 
guarantees to protect their clients before giving their support 
to attractive propositions brought to them. 

It is an inexpensive and easy matter to acquire mining 
claims in any of the far-distant self-governing colonies. 

Names of well-known people as directors, a reputable 
firm of chartered accountants, a well-known bank, a firm of 
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solicitors and mining engineers are all that are then needed 
to put the scheme before the non-technical public. 

If well advertised there are plenty of firms and individuals 
who will underwrite a large proportion of the shares. Sub- 
scription lists are opened for a few hours, the promoters 
generally taking shares in part compensation for their work 
and expenses. 

A meeting of directors, who listen to technical reports, 
elect their chairman, secretary and officers, and in due course 
the Stock Exchange authorizes “‘ dealing in the shares ” and 
the bucket-shop dealers can then obtain, legitimately, shares 
which they can peddle about among their clientele, who are 
naturally impressed with the reputable names which appear 
on the prospectus, plus the plausibility of the peddler. 

The very least that should be insisted upon is that reputable 


engineers of experience are sent to examine and report fully © 


before any promotion is started, in order to verify the reports 
received. The property would then be properly sampled, 
the extent of development work to be done fully considered, 
the economic and commercial sides dealt with, machinery, 
buildings, water supplies, houses, etc., estimated, so that 
those who invest in the enterprises would have a clear idea 
before them as to the future prospects, and not take for 
granted that their fortunes are already made. 

A glance through the mining columns of the daily news- 
papers shows large numbers of properties in different parts 
of the Empire whose shares, issued at varying prices, have 
dropped to a few pence, without explanations being forth- 
coming as to the causes, and it is widely felt that some official 
investigation should be made and explanations asked for 
from those who “ promoted” in the first instance, and from 
those who since acted as directors of such companies. 

Before concluding we would say that the above remarks 
do not apply in any way to the well-known reputable and well- 
administered mining companies, which have their own 
engineers and other technical staffs, but we do contend that 
the Stock Exchange should be liable to the same control and 
investigation as others, and it is felt that most of them would 
welcome it, and co-operate with the authorities, to safeguard 
their own reputations and the interests of those who deal 
with or through them. 

Yours, etc., 


** MINING ENGINEER.” 
September, 1937. 
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“ BRITAIN” NO LONGER GREAT ? 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Sir,—The above headline was recently printed in one 
of our leading newspapers, referring to a newly-named village 
in Germany. But, judging by recent and increasing practice 
in our own country, it might be equally applied to Great 
Britain. 

The word appears to have gone round to omit the “‘ Great ”’ 
in the Press in headlines and articles, in the B.B.C., and in the 
speeches of politicians, newspapers even omit it, evidently 
deliberately, in what purport to be verbatim translations 
from the French and other foreign languages, although those 
languages have no word for Britain by itself. What is the 
object of this erroneous usage? We do not say “ Britain,” 
omitting the ‘“‘ Great,” colloquially and in ordinary speech, 
nor has this any place in official documents. Is the omission 
made for economy of type or space ; or in ignorance that the 
“Great”? is not due to pride, or to “‘ a craven fear of being 
great’? Our island has been Great Britain since the time 
of James I. 

I am, Sir, 
R. G. Burton. 
Bafford Grange, 


Charlton Kings, Glos. 
September 7, 1937. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


IRISHMEN—ALL ? 


Ireland and the British Empire, 1937, by Henry Harrison, O.B.E., M.C. 
(Robert Hale, 10s. 6d.) 

_ Big Fellow: A Life of Michael Collins, by Frank O’Connor. (Nelson, 
12s. 6d.) 

My Ireland, by Lord Dunsany. (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) 


Wuat is an Irishman? One would think that everyone who 
lives in Ireland would be accepted as Irish, but that is not 
so: even before the modern exclusiveness of Sinn Fein whole 
families were rejected because they had been “only in 
Ireland since Elizabeth’s time.’”’ And now certain dwellers 
in Ireland have only a helot nationality: no Loyalist, no 
one who fought in the war (unless he slew a policeman 
afterwards), no “ gentleman” (if not no Protestant) would 
have a chance of office under the South Ireland Government. 
It might be thought that those who live determinedly out 
of Ireland would be excluded. But the G. B. Shaws, the T. P. 
O’Connors, and others who refuse to go near the country of 
their origin, profess intense Irish nationality—it was said 
that T. P. O’Connor’s brogue became stronger with every 
year of London that he enjoyed. We cannot tell an Irishman 
by his name: Arthur Griffith with a Welsh name, De Valera 
with a Mexican, were or are ardently “Irish.” The names 
of Collins, the late Sinn Fein leader, of Capt. Harrison who 
writes this book, indeed of many of the most passionate 
“ patriots”’ are English enough. Even the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, who for years were considered by the Liberals 
the essence of Irishism, fall into the helot class: Mr. Frank 
O’Connor calls them “ brazen-tongued, brainless, insolent 
and sordid.” And Redmond, whose ascendancy over the 
indolent Asquith led to so many disasters, is labelled as 
** hook-nosed, spineless, and suave,” and—crowning insult— 
as “‘ a perfect Irish gentleman.” 

Thus Irish nationality does not depend, it seems, on 
domicile, origin, or name. And the point is of some import- 
ance. For here is Capt. Harrison claiming that the Irish 
contributed to the war a larger proportion of man-power 
than any other country of the Empire. And he throws 
doubt on the official return (Cd. 8390) with its meagre total 
of enlistments in all Ireland except Ulster—42,155 to October 
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15, 1916 (and there were practically none after that date)— 
on the strength of an unofficial census of ex-service men 
made by the R.I.C. in 1919. Now the R.I.C. in 1919 were 
in peril of their lives from the murder-gang and had little 
chance of going about the country: many of the small 
barracks of five or six men were burned or evacuated, and 
the R.I.C. concentrated in larger detachments. Is it possible 
that everyone with an Irish name in the Forces of the Crown 
is reckoned Irish, however remote his Irish descent? To 
anyone who was in Ireland in 1914 and the succeedi 
years the claim that the Irish in Ireland contribu 
their share is ludicrous. Capt. Harrison, to his credit 
be it said, was serving his King and country and does 
not realize how hard it was to get recruits, apart from 
the gentry and the professional classes. Redmond’s famous 
offer was to get recruits to defend Ireland on the shores 
of Ireland—where they were not wanted—and so release 
the Army. And much was made of the refusal and 
discouragement of the War Office in not allowing green 
flags and the like. But Redmond’s influence, in any case, 
was waning. And the general attitude of the population 
was that of the stout country lad who was asked to enlist. 
“* Enlist ?”’ he said, ‘‘ is ut me enlist ? and a war goin’ on?” 
Others, like Collins, a Civil Service clerk, though patriotically 
anti-English, thought it no shame to eat the King’s bread 
in peace-time, but rushed back to Ireland on the first talk 
of conscription, to avoid fighting for him in the war. 


Capt. Harrison makes two other extraordinary claims. 
One, that Ireland deserves our sympathy because she provided 
more foodstuffs than other countries during the war, and he 
gives statistics to prove the largely increased value of Irish 
exports to England. But it was hardly a virtue in the Irish 
farmer, who stayed at home, to take advantage of the famine 
prices of food and sell his cattle dear in the nearest market ? 
As much as £11 was paid for a calf. His second claim is 
that Ireland supplied money in large quantities: the fact 
being that the largely increased taxes made, for a change, 
Irish revenue exceed Irish expenditure, though, owing to 
Redmond’s influence over Asquith and Birrell, there was 
little or no retrenchment in Ireland. 


But the acme of special pleading is Capt. Harrison’s 
defence of the repudiation of the vital parts of the Treaty, 
and of the Farmers’ Land Annuity payments. In the 
former case his plea is technically correct, if “legalistic ” 
(a word of which he is very fond). He argues that the 
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Treaty gave Ireland Dominion status, and that, by the 
Statute of Westminster passed in 1931, Dominion status 
enables, ex post facto, a Dominion to do what it likes, irrespec- 
tive of any engagement previously entered into by its 
representatives. Now, of course, the British representatives 
should have been aware of the implication of Dominion 
status, should have informed themselves of the character 
of the people with whom they were negotiating, should have 
realised the inevitable result of admitting such openly avowed 
enemies of the inner councils of the Empire on equal terms. 
As we know, they realized nothing, they took no advice from 
men who knew Ireland, such as the late Sir Henry Robinson. 
War-weary, and obsessed with the idea of “settlement,” they 
appear to have thought that a piece of paper signed by a 
few Sinn Feiners meant “ Irish Peace” within the Empire ; 
and we must take the blame for allowing such unthinking 
persons to rule us. But there can be no doubt that the 
British representatives were quite sure that they had obtained 
a binding agreement that the oath of allegiance would be 
taken, and that the Irish Loyalists were protected by the 
appeal to the Privy Council. Those who have abolished 
these vital conditions—without which the Treaty would never 
have been signed—by invoking Dominion status, may be within 
the letter of their rights,-but they have destroyed the spirit 
of the Treaty. For the repudiation of the annuity payments 
Capt. Harrison’s defence is even weaker: the quibble that 
the Agreements of 1923 and 1926 preserving them, made by 
responsible Ministers on both sides, were not “ ratified.” 
He evidently realizes this weakness, for he falls back on a 
second argument. Even if the Agreement of 1923 was valid, 
he says, the Boundary Agreement about Ulster in 1925, 
which let off Southern Ireland from all liability for her 
share of the National Debt (including the £1,000,000 of Irish 
Debt taken over at the Union) covered the Annuities. And 
then, to meet the obvious, and quite accurate, answer that 
the Farmers’ Land Annuities are not, and never have been, 
part of the National Debt, he claims that the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, which was immediately repudiated by 
Sinn Fein, remains alive in so far as it “ gifted ” the annuities 
to Southern Ireland (as it did to Ulster). But the gift of 
the annuities was conditional on the acceptance of the Act, 
which also included an Imperial contribution from Southern 
Ireland. And it is surely difficult to argue that the only 
part of the Act which is valid is that which throws a charge 
on the British taxpayer, except on the good old Irish principle 
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that that milch-cow must always pay: “Sure, the English 
have plenty of money.” 


It is even more difficult to understand, when one reads 
Mr. Frank O’Connor’s Life of Collins, why Capt. Harrison 
tries to defend so laboriously the action of the knot of gunmen 
to whom British statesmanship handed over the government 
of the 26 counties and all the Crown property therein. The 
opinion which these people hold of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party and leaders, to whom Capt. Harrison has devoted his 
life, has already been quoted; and nothing is more certain 
than that they would never allow him to serve his country 
in Ireland. They were a small minority of the people—even 
now only 1,212,050 out of a population (estimated in 1934) 
of 3,014,000 took the trouble to vote for a republican con- 
stitution, and thousands are leaving the new Tammany, 
which we have created, for England. They obtained power 
by force and fraud, and Mr. O’Connor’s book shows Collins 
to have had all the characteristics of the American gangster. 
He is blasphemous, boisterous, ruthless, an unscrupulous 
intriguer. And, withal, full of facile sentiment—he will 
weep over a comrade slain in the attempt to assassinate a 
policeman, and shoot another unfortunate loyal Irishman (if 
he can find him unarmed) to avenge him. He will rig a 
conference with sham delegates to obtain the decision which 
he wants, but which he knows the country does not. He 
intrigues ceaselessly against his more moderate colleagues. 
Like the gangsters, his only good quality is his daring. And 
even his daring is not so remarkable if, as Mr. O’Connor alleges, 
he could always rely on treachery within Dublin Castle. He 
embodies what Froude says of the Irish generally: ‘“ As a 
nation they have done nothing which posterity will not be 
anxious to forget.”” And Mr. Frank O’Connor, in the true 
spirit of the Bandar-log, finds it all great and wonderful, and 
the assertion of nationhood: including the “ plugging of 
policemen ” and the “ battue” of the spies—by which he 
means the shooting in their beds of the British officers with 
legal training who were sent over for court-martial purposes. 


What the Bandar-log wanted was recognition. And that 
was conceded to the gunmen by Mr. Lloyd George in his 
futile desire to go down in history as the creator of settlement 
in Ireland. As might have been expected, they immediately 
began to fight among themselves, as they have continued to 
do so ever since, by the old methods of murder, reprisal and 
burnings. And so, in Lord Dunsany’s book, with all its 
charm of manner and presentation, its perpetual recurrence 
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to the true “‘ notes ”’ of Ireland—its west wind and rain, its 
rich grass, its deep red bogs, its blue hills in the distance 
(which Lord Dunsany, of course, calls mountains), its in- 
sistence on an imaginary past—we find, not by statement 
but subtly brought out, the same terrorism under the 
ascendancy of the gunmen that was exercised by the secret 
societies under the former “ascendancy.” For the old 
peasant Mickey, who is asked again and again to say what 
the Irish people think of the new government, will never 
give a straight answer. He knows that those who criticize 
will be found one day dead in a ditch. So it is best not to be 
a “‘ talker,” or, if you must talk, to say what the hearer wants 
to hear. And the book closes with the answer ungiven. A 
typical Irishman? Lord Dunsany, who should be one, 
though the present Government would not let him serve 
Ireland, says there is no such thing. Yet in this book, not 
by definition, not by inclusion but by exclusion, one gets the 
impression that this haunting fear, driven into them by 
centuries of murder and reprisals, though it may take the 
form of fear of the Good People, or of the forces of nature, 
is ae of the Irish—so long as they live in Ireland. Is 
it climate? or race? or tradition? The old Elizabethan 
had no doubt, who wrote: “ This is a scurvy race and hath 
been scurvily entreated.” But as soon as they leave Ireland 
and breathe an atmosphere free from fears, they become as 
other men, good or bad, though with more talent, often, for 
good or evil. Surely, however, though Irishmen always want 
the best of both worlds, they cannot claim to belong to 
Treland as well as to the country of their adoption. Let the 
Shaws and the T. P. O’Connors, like Captain Costigan, blather 
about ‘“‘ mee countree,” it is only the Irish of Ireland who 
should count. But it should be all the Irishmen in Ireland— 
the Dunsanys as well as the old Mickeys—the Elizabethans 
and the Cromwellians as well as the descendants of the 
Firbolgs and the Ulster Scots. Then and then only there 
will be peace in Ireland, and the reign of terrorism be over. 


A. I. 
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A GREAT GERMAN BOOK 


EUROPA UND DIE DEUTSCHE FRAGE, by Friedrich Wilhelm 
Foerster, Vita Nova, Lucerne, pp. 517. 

To many of his readers in the past, Professor Foerster 
must have seemed like a lonely sectarian—a man of courage 
and insight, but always a sectarian with a sectarian’s one- 
sidedness. Pacifism is a dubious matter anywhere—the border- 
line between genuine love of peace, and obsession with an 
abstract internationalism is too often overstepped and the 
support of rigid schemes for establishing universal peace 
helps to augment the danger of another “ war to end war.” 
The pacifist is too easily moved by hatred of militarism in his 
own country to love the militarism of other countries. This 
weakness seemed to be Professor Foerster’s, despite much 
originality of mind, depth of judgment, and nobility of 
purpose. 

But in the book under review—‘“‘ Europe and the German 
Question ’—he has transcended sectarian boundaries. He 
has surveyed a vast field and dug deep. His spirit has soared 
and he himself has achieved an inner harmony, strength and 
balance that seemed lacking heretofore. The religious feeling 
that pervades the book is particularly impressive. One 
thing is quite certain—the European crisis (which has at its 
very heart the German crisis) cannot be explained in economic 
or even political terms. It is above all a religious crisis and, 
as such, Professor Foerster examines it. He has, of course, 
been deprived of his German citizenship by the Third Realm. 
A Germany that is preparing for war, and makes war and the 
warlike qualities the object of a religious cult, will not 
tolerate a lover of peace and a Christian, even if, like Professor 
Foerster, he is a much better German than Hitler. If Professor 
Foerster were to set foot on German soil, he would at once 
be sent to join the ranks of those other lovers of peace who, 
not knowing what was in store (not knowing, that is to say, 
their own countrymen as well as Professor Foerster does), or, 
not being able to seek refuge in some land of freedom like 
England, France, or Czechoslovakia, are undergoing un- 
imaginably horrible indignities and sufferings in the con- 
centration camps of the Third Realm. 

Professor Foerster has overcome all bitterness. He has 
passed for a foe of Germany and everything German, but 
he writes as a lover of his country, no less than of peace, a 
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lover of the European civilisation that stands or falls with 
peace. Like all good Germans he is a good European. 

The output of “ anti-Nazi”’ and “ anti-Fascist ”’ literature 
is enormous nowadays. Most of it is quite worthless, coming 
as it does from supporters of kindred “ ideologies ’’ such as 
Marxism. National Socialism is a development and amplifica- 
tion of Marxism, a kind of national Bolshevism, and Marxists, 
in trying to blow it out, are spreading the fires they them- 
selves have helped to kindle. 

Professor Foerster’s attack is much more powerful than a 
Marxian attack could ever be. It has a grandiose, apocalyptic 
quality, and it is with deep purpose that he calls the Book 
of Revelation to witness, drawing an analogy—an analogy 
also drawn by some of the theologians of the German “ Con- 
fessional Church ”—between the Nazi State and the Beast. 
National Socialism is the negation not of Marxism, but of 
Christianity, and it is as a Christian that Professor Foerster 
goes into action against the terrible foe. 

He calls his book “a philosophy of the European crisis ” 
and an “ attempt to examine the spiritual causes of European 
dissolution.” He sums up his attitude in one memorable 
phrase: ‘‘ Where Christ appears, there the power of Cesar 
fades away. Where Christ fades away, there Cesar returns 
as the organiser of chaos.” The book is “ deliberately written 
from a very personal standpoint.” But he who, like Professor 
Foerster, is permeated by universal culture, has a deep 
reverence for the highest culture of his own country, a wide 
philosophical range, and a profound religiosity, may well 
write from a “ personal” standpoint and can do so without 
the sacrifice of true objectivity. 

It is possible to disagree with him in many ways. Something 
of what he says about the German State and its resemblance 
to the Beast is true of every State, of the State as such, and, 
to the present reviewer, it sometimes seems that he has 
painted the German State (of yesterday as well as of to-day) 
in colours that make it seem too black and other States too 
white by comparison. But his book is of such importance 
and will stimulate so much controversy, that, to begin with, 
at least, he ought to have the platform for himself. Let us 
hear what he has to say and realise how true, how essential his 
message is—there will be abundant occasion for criticism of 
detail some other time. The book merits the closest study. 
One may also hope that it will soon appear in English transla- 
tion, for nothing so illuminating about Germany has been 
published in the English language for a long time, and to 
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many an English reader, perplexed and, perhaps, a little 
frightened by the “German problem ” (a problem so full of 
menace to the British Commonwealth), will find it like a 
great shaft of light brilliantly illuminating the depths and 
recesses of that problem, even if it does, at times, make the 
contrasts of brightness and black shadow seem too harsh. 

Professor Foerster does not make the common mistake 
of examining Hitler’s ‘‘ Third Realm” in vacuo as though it 
were a phenomenon per se and not the continuation, or 
rather the resumption of Pan-German policy in an ampler 
and much more terrible form. And he utterly rejects the 
shallow contention that the Third Realm was born at 
Versailles. He ranges himself alongside the “‘ Confessional ” 
theologians in his hostility towards the “ humanistic deifica- 
tion of man.”” Nowhere has this deification gone further than 
in the Third Realm. But it was also the essence of the old 
“ Prussianism.” Professor Foerster’s definition of Prussianism 
is memorable: he calls it “a highly developed morality in 
the service of absolute amorality, a marvellous order in the 
service of the most terrible disorder (namely, the dissolution 
of Europe), organisation in the service of disorganisation, 
Christianity in the service of Anti-Christ.” 

In the chapter entitled “‘ Apocalyptic Contemplation ” 
he exposes, with visionary insight, the nature of the “ totali- 
tarian State,” and, above all, of the Third Realm (though 
what he says is essentially true of the Soviet Union also) : 

“What the early Christians called the worship of Cesar, is now 
developing in quite a new sense—it is the Cesarism of the majority, 
of organisation, of mass-opinion, which, with the help of an enslaved 

Press, circumscribes the individual conscience more and more closely, 

and threatens to overcome the resistance of the God-pervaded spirit 

to the omnipotence of catch-phrases and changeable public moods.” . 

The “ Third Realm” is unintelligible except in terms of 
war. The triumph of the Nazis in their own country “la 
victoire des Boches sur les Allemands ”’ as some witty French- 
man put it—is only the beginning—the Nazis have merely 
captured and garrisoned a base for further conquests. War 
is their only justification and unless the Third Realm can 
wage a successful war, it is doomed—it will crumple and fade 
away through failure to attain its own fulfilment. Without a 
successful war, the Third Realm is meaningless and all 
Hitler’s preaching has been in vain. 

The “ neo-German vice ”’—and when Professor Foerster 
says “‘neo-German” he means Bismarckian as well as 
Hitlerite—is “‘ the deification of war and its alleged blessings, 
the unconditional belief in power, the mocking laughter at 
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international law and at “ cravenly emotional love of peace.” 
And it is in the cultivation of this vice that German responsi- 
bility for the Great War lies. Other Powers sinned and 
blundered and so helped to bring the War about, but the 
essential guilt was Germany’s—she is essentially responsible 
for the last war as for the next. Professor Foerster regards 
Bismarck not as the maker but as the destroyer of German 
unity in so far as he precipitated the war with Austria in 1866 
and made of a kindred people two nations alien and hostile 
to one another. He sees not only the origins of neo-German 
or Hitlerite imperialism in the Bismarckian era, but the 
origins of the amorality that under Hitler has triumphed 
more completely than ever before, more completely than 
anywhere else save in the Soviet Union. The Empire of the 
Hohenzollerns “‘ arose out of the barracks of Berlin. Instead 
of becoming the keystone of European peace, that Empire 
became the corner stone of the European war system.” This 
is true, only more so, of the Third Realm. 


Of the Treaty of Versailles, Professor Foerster writes 
that it created unfortunate eastern frontiers. It ought to 
have been more favourable to Germany in that respect, but 
it ought to have been much severer with regard to disarma- 
ment. An “abstract pacifism,” as he calls it, a “ certain 
Genevan spirit” will ““ be named amongst the causes of the 
[next] war.”’ It is useless, he declares, to imagine that Germany 
*‘can be converted in any way and be led back into the 
European comity of nations.” He does not think that 
Mussolini “ really knows’ Germany, or else he “ would not 
venture to play so dangerous a game” as he is playing now. 
Perhaps the coldly-calculating German generals and the 
supposedly sober-minded German industrialists did not 
realise what forces their plotting and their propaganda would 
unleash amongst “a strongly emotional, musical, volcanic 
nation ’—but now they will all “be ranged in the great 
army of the German Death and march blindly along towards 
the Abyss.” 

Professor Foerster does not offer any political or economic 
solutions for the European problem because there are none. 
He is addressing all civilised Europeans, including those of 
his own countrymen who can be accounted such, and his 
purpose is to make them understand. 

- His warning is not altogether new, although it takes on 
highly original forms. Analogous warnings were uttered by 
Goethe, Hoelderlin, Grillparzer, Heine, Nietzsche. Professor 
Foerster in this, his greatest, book joins these men of genius, 
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these prophetic German-Europeans. Will his warning pass 
unheard as theirs passed unheard ? : 
IGMA. 


A UNIQUE CITY 

Lonpon: THE Unique City, by Steen Etler Rasmussen. 
Introduction by James Bone (Cape, 15s.). We have few data 
wherewith to assess Mr. Rasmussen’s ability as an architect, 
but his book on London reveals a first-rate historian who 
knows how to marshal and arrange his facts and tendencies 
so as to get to the core of his subject. London is by origin 
the trading centre of England and not its capital. As such, 
this city has developed independently from the rest of the 
country. In Roman and Saxon times the seat of government 
was elsewhere, and when circumstances constrained our 
Kings to gravitate Londonwards, it was in Westminster, and 
not in the City, that they finally settled. William I, once for 
all, confirmed the site chosen by the Confessor. Thus the 
two separate entities, London and England, coalesced but, 
for the time being, neither absorbed the other. London 
welcomed Royal protection and patronage, while the King 
needed the support and the wealth of the only merchants 
in the Kingdom. Until the death of Edward III this “ gentle- 
men’s agreement ” worked admirably. Richard II, however, 
fought London and was defeated, having to yield place to 
Henry IV, who was the City’s choice. London’s veto against 
Richard I1I—Londoners had loved Edward IV—Charles I 
and James IT proved decisive in every case. 

Yet if London’s origin was peculiar, her development 
showed that her citizens were typical Englishmen. The 
Romans laid the walls which formed the foundation of her 
defences during the Dark Ages. The area enclosed was 
small, but after 1066 there was no need to defend London, 
so the huge medieval enceinte essential in such towns as Paris 
and Cologne was never built. Fear of siege kept the in- 
habitants of foreign cities within their walls until recent 
times ; the walls of Cologne were only demolished in 1882. 
In order to house a growing population within the fortifica- 
tions houses had to be built high and many families, well-to- 
do and poor alike, were forced to occupy the same building. 
By the nineteenth century, Continental cities had degenerated 
into vast slums. State planning was called in as a remedy, 
but the “ apartment ” tradition remained. One family, one 
house is a standard peculiar to English towns and London 
set the pace in this matter. 
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In the XVIth century London was probably the 
most overcrowded city in Europe. The area had hardly 
expanded since the days of Alfred. Moreover, the master 
merchants, especially the wool merchants, insisted that 
their workers and apprentices must live close at hand. A 
steadily growing crowd of vagrants drifted citywards, and 
as the discovery of the Americas brought London to the 
forefront as the mart of the world, foreigners swarmed into 
the town. Elizabeth—not dictatorially but in consultation 
with the City—sought to apply two remedies, each admirable 
in itself, but hopelessly contradictory. There must be no 
more building within three miles of London (the modern 
green belt) and each family must have a house to itself. 
Proclamations and Acts of Parliament, in demanding the 
impossible, remained a dead letter; no law could prevent 
the influx into the town: but this legislation, nevertheless, 
sealed London with its individual cachet—one family, one 
house and frequent open spaces. There is a delightful chapter 
on London’s playing fields. Our Danish author insists that 
from the moment the Romans, with their love of system, 
left these shores, London became an organic and not an 
organised city, and he pleads with all his might that this 
tradition be maintained. He declares that the development 
of London should point a lesson to autocratic town-planning. 
Continental schemes can never be more than a palliative 
for the evils of overcrowding. The adoption of Wren’s, John 
Evelyn’s and other plans for rebuilding the city after the 
Great Fire would have been fatal to its structural and spiritual 
growth—space forbids a further analysis of this argument, 
which provides one of the most fascinating chapters of the 
book. 

Eighteenth century London, in its own funny English 
way, discovered the true secret of urban building, both in 
planning and house design. 

Coming down to modern days, the London Underground 
Railway system—in the author’s opinion the eighth wonder 
of the world—enabled millions to work in London yet enjoy 
home life in the outskirts, possessing their own gardens and 
preserving their individual and family identity in this machine- 
ridden age. Flats and skyscrapers are the antithesis of home 
life and individuality, therefore London must expand out- 
wards, not upwards. Our organic unit must still be the 
family, secure behind its own front door. 

The author’s understanding of the essence of London is 
refreshing, but he is not the first English citizen to mistake 
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London for England. When Mr. Rasmussen generalises on 
England he is less happy and he has a bad fall at his last 
fence when he urges that to save our souls, we must return 
to Free Trade. There the townsman lays down the law. 
Again, although one cannot but agree with his views on the 
growth of London, this must not be achieved at the cost of 
more good farming land. With this proviso, the most die- 
hard Tory will find nothing but pleasure in this admirable 
book. It is to be assumed that this thoughtful Dane has 
written this work in English. If so, he is a model to many 
English writers. The many photographs are both excellent 
and really illustrate the text, and they are actually placed 
opposite to reading matter to which they refer. 


JOHN MAXSE. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY NOVELISTS 

THE History OF THE ENGLISH NoveEL. Vol. VIII. From the 
Brontes to Meredith. By Ernest A. Baker, D.Lit., M.A. 
(H. & F. G. Witherby, 16s.). In this, the eighth volume of his 
gigantic task, Professor Baker carries his comprehensive and 
industrious study further towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. Receding slightly in time he begins with the Brontes 
in whom he finds the earliest seeds of English romanticism. 
No fresh appreciation is needed of the fruits of that strange 
household at Haworth Parsonage, and Dr. Baker wisely re- 
frains from any vain conjecture as to the actual authorship 
of any of their novels. Through Mrs. Gaskell and Trollope 
he advances to the Kingsleys and George Eliot, almost the 
first to be at once philosopher and novelist, a combination to 
be even further developed by George Meredith to whom the 
last three chapters are devoted. It is an amusing fact that 
in his youth Meredith was introduced by Charnock to the 
aged Thomas Love Peacock, most delightful of satirists. 
One has but to place Evan Harrington beside Nightmare 
Abbey to see the whole span of progress achieved by the 
Romanticists. From Meredith it is no great distance to the 
realism of to-day ; indeed, it was George Eliot, from whom 
he drew so much inspiration, who wrote of her own works, 
‘“‘ Falsehood is so easy, truth is so difficult.” | 

It is impossible not to marvel at the extent of Professor 
Baker’s reading, and to admire the sobriety of his judgments. 
Occasionally personal preference may resent his dispassionate 
criticism ; it is perhaps a little unkind when one recalls such 
later works as T'he Massarenes to say of Ouida that she wrote 
“at the end as gushingly as at the beginning.’ It is also an 
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interesting commentary on The Cloister and the Hearth, which 
Dr. Baker does not make, that owing to his frequent use of 
the letters of Erasmus, Charles Reade was usually anachron- 
istic by a generation—a fact which does little to mar one of 
the best picaresque novels in the world. 

It will take Dr. Baker several more volumes to complete 
his survey of English fiction ; the scientific, the sensual, and 
the sordid novel all await him in the twentieth century. But 
if he can dissect the novels of the last two generations with 
the same detachment and care which he has devoted to those 


of the last four centuries, he will triumphantly conclude an _ 


encyclopedic work which should leave no room and no reason 
for a second detailed analysis of what Dr. Baker himself 
defines as “the interpretation of human life by means of 
fictitious narrative in prose ’—in fact, the English Novel. 


NEW NOVELS 


Cornetius: His Life and Adventures. By Hugh 
Walpole (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). John Cornelius may not rank 
as the most popular of Sir Hugh Walpole’s works, but 
it is nevertheless a great book, both in conception and 
execution. The story is written from the standpoint of 
an onlooker, with all the gaps and limitations which such a 
position involves, yet it draws a picture, almost painful in 
its intensity, of a strange, lonely, lovable personality. John 
Cornelius, the son of a decayed gentleman and a washer- 
woman and descended from an insane grandfather, leaves 
his native Cornish fishing village as a boy and comes to 
London, determined to make a name in the world. He is 
possessed by a passionate conviction that he is born to give a 
message to the world and an unacknowledged dread that his 
grandfather’s infirmity will in the long run overtake him. 
His message remains undelivered, for the novels into which 
he pours his philosophy are, all of them, unreadable. He 
has something to say, but remains obstinately incapable of 
conveying it. 

The magnetism of his sincere, selfless and pathetically 
unworldly character attracts to him three or four devoted 
friends, including the writer of the book and a large literary 
acquaintance. He is inveigled into marriage with a rich, 
cheap-minded woman, who exploits his gifts as a background 
to her own snobbishness. Then, suddenly, the fairy tales 
which he tosses off, half unconsciously, in his idle moments, 
are published and take the world by storm, but he has always 
despised them and can find no pleasure in the fame which 
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they bring him. It is Hans Christian Andersen over again, 
but there is a note of reality in the story which suggests a 
prototype nearer home. Not all the love of his friends could 
save John from a sense of failure and the feeling that his 
one achievement has been to satisfy the craze for notoriety 
of his pinchbeck wife. Yet his friends were the richer for 
knowing and caring for him. A book inexorably true to life. 


THE Marsu. By Ernest Raymond (Cassell, 8s. 6d.). Boy 
in Biusz. By Royce Brier (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). Two 
works of fiction out of the ordinary run are cheering to come 
across, though neither Mr. Raymond nor Mr. Brier has chosen 
a cheerful subject. The Marsh can be described as outstand- 
ing, for Mr. Raymond brings to this life-story of an East London 
boy driven to crime by an unfortunate combination of tem- 
perament and circumstance a breadth and knowledge which 
would make most modern novels seem very small beer indeed. 
On the other hand, the high artistic—one might almost say 
poetic—motif with which he opens his tragic symphony is 
not maintained and woven into the body of the work as one 
could have wished, but the few pages devoted to the marsh 
and the hills—Low London and High London—are good 
enough to stand by themselves as a single short piece of 
writing. 

. possibly a blue-stained hunter chipped his flint axe-head on 
the spot where the pulpit of St. Paul’s now stands. All around him 
as he worked was the silence of the fen, the forest, and the water. 
From the fringes of the water to the east came a wild bird’s cry, perhaps 


from above the very place where, thousands of years later, two pistol 
shots were to ring out. 


If it be true that tragedy is not a conflict of good with evil, 
but of good with good, the story of Danny Counsel is a tragedy ; 
moving not only in itself but in its reflection of the potential 
tragedies lying in seed wherever there is a deep enough soil 
of hopeless poverty and hand-to-mouth living. For if the book 
reveals anything at all it is that all criminals are not naturally 
vicious. As a van-boy, with a pencil behind his ear and the 
world in front of him, Danny had as much hope and belief in 
himself as a young poet coming down from Oxford in the spell 
of a dream. His Mum and Dad had failed; he would be 
different. But with all the will in the world he cannot get 
ahead. Too old to be kept on as a van-boy he trudges the 
mean streets looking for work. . . . Month after month goes 
by ..... he loses his respectable appearance, his sweetheart, 
his standing in the poor home, almost his belief in himself. 
Rushing from home in an agony of shame and rebellion he 
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drops to the level of a room in a but faintly disguised brothel 
at 4s. a week. From this it is but a short step to petty thieving 
and his first arrest, and thence to the whole growing and 
blossoming cancer of crime. Mr. Raymond does not preach, 
he is too great an artist, but the indictment against society 
is plain as a smoking sword. 

Boy in Blue is a novel of the American Civil War, and 
Mr. Brier contrives to convey a sense of the horrors of war 
though we are already accustomed to greater horrors more 
sensationally exploited. It is not easy reading, and the early 
American speech is particularly hard on English readers, but 
the style is strong and graphic, and some of the letters home 
from the front are so extraordinarily real that one wonders 
if the author has had access to actual letters of the kind. 
This seems probable, for his father’s brother died in the great 
battle of Shiloh in 1862. The midnight gathering of farmers 
to hear of 30,000 of their sons lying dead and wounded in the 
Tennessee forests is finely described, and here, again, Mr. 
Brier gathers his material from actual family tradition. One 
is not surprised to read that two years ago he was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for Journalism, for he has the vivid, nervous 
style of a first-rate war correspondent. 


A GOOD HUNTING BOOK 


THe Hix Fox. By Ernest Lewis (Constable, 7s. 6d.). 
The Hill Fox is a book that will appeal to all those who 
are interested in natural history and sport. The observation 
of wild life is accurate and detailed, and the attitude towards 
the ways of nature detached and sane. This is refreshing 
in a book nowadays as the squeamish attitude towards blood 
too often spoils the modern naturalist’s writings on animals 
of the chase and game. ‘The story is the biography of Child 
of the Mist, a fox born in the Highlands of Scotland and 
transported to Dorset to become famous in a well-known 
hunting country. The early part of his life among the high 
hills is full of atmosphere. He hunts with his mother, 
watches eagles and stalks the sea birds that abound on the 
cliffs by the sea. Child of the Mist has his doom eventually 
sealed when Lord Yeovil, the master of the Westmorvale, 
comes out stalking. Our hero nearly disturbs the stag, and 
Lord Yeovil’s request for a fox like him to take down south 
leads to his capture by a shepherd and his collie after he has 
killed a lamb. In Dorset Child of the Mist becomes famous. 
Whenever found he gives the same 44-mile point over the 
Vale and then disappears into a convenient river where he 
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swims downstream to an island. One day he finds the 
island flooded and has to retrace his steps to the hills. He 
just defeats his pursuers, this time in a sheep fold, and as 
the month is November, the author is careful to point out 
that the sheep are Dorset Horn, which is a good example of 
his general accuracy. After escaping from basset hounds and 
avoiding the clutches of a Waterloo Cup winner, he gives 
one final hunt as an old fox. This time it is a 15-mile point 
to the sea, where he dives over a cliff and saves his brush. 
There he lives on among the cliffs so similar to his northern 
home, and we are told that throughout the Westmorvale a 
grey breed of fox still runs straight and strong. The book 
will charm countrymen and especially children who will learn 
much from the care and accuracy of the descriptions. It 
is a tragedy indeed, that as the author has died while still 
on —e side of thirty, it is the last book from his pen that we 
shall read. 


OTHER NOTICES 


TRIVIAL FOND RECORDS. By Sir Laurence Guillemard, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) Sir Laurence Guillemard has spent a useful 
and varied life in his country’s service at the Home Office, the Treasury, 
as Deputy Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, as Chairman of 
Customs and Excise for eleven years which included The Great War, 
and, finally, as Governor of the Straits Settlements and Malay 
States. A man of many friends, he deals in a vein of pleasant 
humour with his numerous relationships, both official and social. There 
are delightful stories of the various Chiefs whose idiosyncrasies came under 
his shrewd and good-tempered gaze. The account of his stewardship at 
Singapore makes interesting reading; he talks sound sense as to the un- 
wisdom of pressing the Parliamentary ballot on Orientals. Such talk was 
unfashionable two or three years ago. Our experiences in India are now 
leading us to take notice of the matter. The book makes good reading ; 
the author has enjoyed life so much that his pleasure in it is infectious. 


THE NATIONAL ROAD BOOK. By R. T. Lang. Vol. II, East 
Anglia and the East Midlands (Methuen, 15s.). Ambitious one-man enter- 
prises are all too rare in this age of committees and omnibus compilations, 
yet Mr. Lang has undertaken to give the motorist, and incidentally the hiker 
and bicyclist as well, a complete road book of Great Britain. Its form 
and method have the omniscience of an A.A. compilation, yet every detail 
is inspired by one man’s love and knowledge of our towns and countryside. 
Judging by the first two volumes, this bold person has successfully made 
himself responsible for introducing Britain in detail to the Englishman and 
foreigner alike. The work is planned in five volumes, the first of which 
appeared last summer and covered all England south of the Great West 
Road ; the third will deal with the West Midlands and Wales, the fourth 
with the six Northern Counties, and the final volume with Scotland. 
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Volume II improves on the first volume in two useful points of detail : 
Market and Early Closing Days are given with the description of each 
town ; and each of the author’s routes is headed with the official route 
number or numbers. There are also a glossary of church architectural 
terms and a note on the Monastic Orders. This volume deals with East 
Anglia and the East Midlands—a part of England less known than the South, 
yet packed with its peculiar treasures. The author has obviously travelled 
every inch of the road, picking up local legends which he must have supple- 
mented with omnivorous reading. Nor is he merely “ye olde Englysshe 
site-seer ’’; he clasps modern as well as ancient England to his ample yet 
discriminating bosom, as can be seen from this excerpt, chosen almost at 
random: “ Leicester is a clean well-built modern city. It is in many 
ways a home of the arts, very different now from John Evelyn’s description 
of it in 1654 as an ‘old and ragged city, large and pleasantly seated but 
despicably built, the chimney flues like so many smiths’ forges.’ Ostorius 
Scapula found a British Settlement here in a.p. 52,” and so on, to give a 
history of the town. Here is learning without pedantry. Bulk and price 
forbid more than the 48 delightful photographs. 
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